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Improved Modes ‘Cruelty to Juvenile Prisoners 


Of Selecting Trial 
Judges Are Urge 


Wic k ersham Commission 
_ ‘ JHILE the report of the National 
Says W ell-chosen Bench Commission on Law Observance and 
Is More Necessary Than | Enforcement on the treatment of juvenile 


delinquents by the Federal Government 
Procedural Changes “does not present a definite solution, it 


is valuable in drawing public attention to 
the situation and fortifying the position 
| already taken by this Department,” the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
said July 15 in a statement on the Com- 
|mission’s report. (The statement of the 
Commission summarizing its report was 
printed in the issue of July 9.) 

The use of leg shackles in the National 
Training School for Boys, referred to in 
the Commission’s report, Mr. Mitchell 
said, “was discontinued more than a year 
ago and the superintendent who had used 
that method of punishment without the 
knowledge of the Board of Trustees has 
been replaced.” 

“No child or man in any institution un- 
der the control of the Bureau of Prisons 
has been subjected to corporal punish- 
ment and the statement in some newspa- 
pers that children are flogged in institu- 
{tions in charge of the Federal Bureau of 


Jury System Upheld 
In ‘Spite of Abuses 


Mooney Case Cited to Show 
Injustice of Denying New 
Trials to Consider Newly 
Found Evidence 


Improvement of American criminal 
justice depends more upon a well chosen 
bench with judges of secure tenure than 
upon improved procedure, according to 
the Report on Criminal Procedure of the} 
National Commission of baw Obsercance 
and Enforcement. submitted to President 
Hoover and made public at the White 
House June 15. 


“No amount of procedural machinery 
will produce an efficient administration 


No Reparation Claim 


of criminal justice at the hands of in- 15 
competent, weak, or politics-ridden as a e on u V ds 
judges,” the Commission declared. Pe 


Three Factors Noted 


Three factors, personnel, administration, 
and procedure, the Commissioners con- 
clude, “must rank in the order named 
when judged with respect to their influ- 
ence upon the results achieved. Taking 
the country as a whole, improvement in 
the mode of choice and tenure of judges, 
prosecutors, and officials connected with 
enforcement of law through the courts, 
and working out of better administrative 
methods, must be given relatively greater | 
stress in a program of improvement rather 
than reform of procedure.” 

Reform in American criminal procedure 
should not be neglected, however, it is 
pointed out. “If good results have been 
obtained in spite of archaic procedure 
through strong administration, we may 
be confident of obtaining the best results 
when there is strong administration of a 
modern procedure. At any rate there are 
abundant evidences of the bad resulis of 
the feeble administration of an archaic 
procedure.” 

Urges ‘Complete Reshaping’ 

The report states that “we must ae 

°o 


White House Learns 


German Banking Situation 
Said to Be More Hopeful; 
Czechoslovakia Accepts 


Debt-holiday Plan 


The White House understands that no 
government made claims for any payments 
due the Bank for International Settle- 
ments July 15, discussions are continuing 
on the German banking crisis, and the 
situation now looks more hopeful, it was 
| stated orally at the White House July 15. 

Czechoslovakia informed the United 
States on the same day of her acceptance 
of the international war debt holiday, the 
Acting Secretary of State, William R. Cas- 
tle Jr., ed orally. He added that the 
Federal Reserve System would enter inte 
no new advance of credit to Germany un- 
less all the other central banks including 


stat 
Stat 


forward to a complete reshaping” the Bank of France, participated in the 
criminal procedure “adapted to the condi- | aqyance. 
tions of lawbreaking and law enforcement Mr. Castle conferred with President 


in twentieth century America.” ’ 

The report on criminal procedure’ is 
the eighth report of the Commission to 
be made public. It is concurred in by 10} 
of the Commission’s members. Attached 
to the report is a statement of the eleventh 
member, Monte M. Lemann, in which he 
states that “the report presents generali- 
zations in which my limited knowledge, 
experience, and judgment do not enable 


| Hoover at the White House for more than 
an hour late July 15 on the German 
financial situation, it was stated orally at 
the White House. Afterward, Mr. Castle 
| stated orally that he and the President 
had discussed a number of measures which 
Germany had “indicated” it will take on 
July 16 to restrict credit and to allay the 
fears of the German people 
Plan in Complete Effect 


ing to several state- , ; . 

uae tne rine ur. Lemann says| President Hoover's proposal for a year's 

n av yo1]| Moratorium in war debt payment is now 
that “such statements may be well ; 


completely in operation except for some 
technical points, it was stated orally at the 
White House. 

Some unconditional payments will be 
made to the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, but will immediately be loaned 
back to Germany, it was said. 


founded, but no facts brought to my at- 
tention would permit me to join in their 
confident assertion.” 

In its conclusions and recommendations, 
the Commission recommends, in addition 
to the choice of judges upon fitness alone 
with provision for longer tenure, that the 





details of criminal procedure should be The ‘announcement followed a confer- 
left to rules of court rather than fixed) ence 4 the White Foe between Presi- 
by rigid legislation, that administration re eae id ? — R, A . th 
rather than arrest and prosecution be | Acting secretary o t and gden L. 
more widely used and it advocates the Mills, Acting Secretary of State. 

restatement of the law of arrests, the ex- Czech Note Arrives 

amination of jurors by the court, the Mr. Casile explained that although the 


elimination of double appeals and retrials 


i ; : >, Czechoslovak Government had sent the 
of the facts, legislation allowing waiver 


Department of State a note, this could not 


of jury trials, and restoration of the cOM~| vet be delivered until signed by the min- 
mon-law powers of trial judges, among) jcstey Ferdinand Veverka, who is now ab- 
other matters. sent. Notice that the note had arrived 


Importance of Procedure was conveyed to the Department of State 


Pointing to the importance of procedure, , by Dr. Jan Skalicky, counsel of the Lega- 
the Commission states that “a satisfac- on. , 
tory procedure is particularly important | Questioned regarding recent financial 
in order to maintain public faith in crim-| developments in Germany, Mr. Castle 


Stated that the Department of State had 
no information as to what steps the Ger- 
man Government was taking to stem the 
flight of the mark. 


United States Aloof 
Asked regarding reports of political con- 
cessions requested by France from Ger- 
many, Mr. Castle stated that the United 
States had a fixed policy to remain aloof 


inal justice. It is of the highest moment 
for a wholesome public attitude toward 
enforcement of the criminal law that 
what goes on in court go on in such a 
way that the public believes it well 
adapted to and effective for its purposes.” 

A certain amount of procedure is called 
for, it is noted, “to guarantee deliberation 
and fairness as well as to make the public | 
conscious that what is done in the course 


of prosecution goes on deliberately, olan politics and was carrying 
i y and fairly. It is important also ee : 
Monee and 5 : . The view of the bankers called in to 


as enabling the courts to dispatch a large | 


volume of business with a minimum ex- | #4 Germany 


is that Germany must do a 


2 ; reat deal to help herself before she can 
of time. Much more may be| 8&4 : CE 
er orderly procedure than by | ©*Pect outside aid, Mr. Castle explained 
~ . £ lw . , , . = 
loose and disorderly methods. We do not | °@lly in reply to inquiries. 


mean, however, that the abuses which | 
have come to be conspicuous in American | 
criminal procedure may be defended or 
should be tolerated.” 

Too little appreciation of the impor-| 
tance of magistrates’ courts and police | 
and municipal courts in the system of 
criminal justice is noted in the report. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





Fewer Forced J umps 
Made From Planes 


Thirty-four Pilots Resorted to | 
Parachutes in Half Year 


Te American educational system has 
failed to provide adequate and con- 
structive recreation for the milions of 
children turned out of school for va- 
cations between June and September, 
the White House Conference on Child 





Health and Protection points out in a 

The number of emergency escapes by| report on “Vacation,” just published. 
parachute from disabled aircraft through- Prepared by Marion Lyon Faegre, As- 
out the United States this year has been| sistant Professor of Parent Education 
materially smaller than in 1930, it was| at the University of Minnesota, the 
stated orally July 15 at the Department; Statement asseits that of 32,000,000 
of War. The following information also| schoo! children in the United States, 
was made available orally at the Depari-| approximately 85 per cent are without 
ment: playgrounds, while but 3,000 children 
Records of the un6fficial “Gaterpillar| 1eceive daily supervision by communities. 
Club” show that during the first half co! Thé Committee on Summer Vacation 
this Year 34 jumps were reported while 65 Activities, from which the leaflet is writ- 
were recorded during the same period ten, in commenting on the idea that the 
last year. The club now numbers 371! school is the only place for the child 
members, who have made 285 jumps. to learn, declares: “The ordinary school 
Lack of statistics on flying hours for is so tied to tradition that it fai io 
the first six months of this year make function satisfactorily as an educational 
it difficult to account for the decline in| institution,” and that “vacation activi- 
parachute jumps, it was pointed out. Pre-| ties wisely directed, can yield a truer and 
liminary reports show that the Air Corps; better education than that commonly 
fiving time has increased considerably, due; found in our existing schools.” That 
to the amount of fiying done in connec-| part of the leaflet dealing with schools 


and vacation follows in full text: 
The word “vacation” has a glorious 
sound, and some of us have been con- 


but that 
military | 


tion with the May maneuvers, 
five more jumps were made by 
pilots this year than last year. 


Denied by Attorney General 


d Says Recommendations of Law Commission 
Enforce Position of Department 





Prisons is quite without foundation in 
fact,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

The Department of Justice is “in en- 
tire accord” with the conclusions reached 
by the Commission, he said. 
ment follows in full text: 

The report of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
covering the treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents by the Federal Government, has 
been carefully examined in the Derart- 
ment. The main conclusions of the Com- 
mission are: 


1. That the responsibility for caring for 


juvenile delinquents and the burden of do- | 


ing so belong properly on local author- 
ities and the communities in which they 
live, and not on the Federal Government. 

2. That the welfare of the juveniles is 
better served if they are left under “tthe 


« ntrol and supervision of the localities | 


where they are known and in which they 
reside. 

3. That the Federal Government is not 
in a position to deal satisfactorily 


a sufficient number of them in any local- 


as juvenile 
agencies. 
The Department of Justice is in entire 
accord with these: conclusions and has 
been of the same opinion for nearly two 
years past. As long ago as November, 
1929, having come to these conclusions, we 
undertook to devise some means by which | 
the Federal Government would have less 
to do with juveniles and could return 
them, when taken into Federal custody, to 


courts and other = special 


State authorities for detention and super-| 


vision wherever it appeared they had vio- 
lated a State law. Last May, in a radio 
address, the Attorney General said: 

“The training of juvenile delinquents 
should be left more to State authorities. 
That burden properly belongs on the com- 


munities from which they come, and from | 
the standpoint of the welfare of the chil-| 
off under the con-| 


dren they are better 
trol of local magistrates 


[Continued on Page 3; 


and 


Colun mn 3.J 


Blind and Deaf- mute 


Population Increases 


‘ 


Special Schooling Declared | 
To Be Enabling Afflicted | 
To Be Self-supporting 


The blind population of the 


1930, while the 
rose more than 12,000, 
actual returns, according 
ures made public July 15. 

It was emphasized orally at 
partment of Commerce, however, that the 
enumeraiion of the blina and of the 
deaf and dumb has varied to such 
extent at the different censuses as 
gards scope 
shed very little light on whether 
classes are increasing at a greater or 
rapid rate than the general population. 

Ratio to Entire Population 


of deaf 
on 


number 


the 


A total of 63,489 persons were reported | hibition, announced in a _ radio speech, 
as blind by census enumerators in 1930 made recently, that the Bureau of Pro- 
and ihe ratio of the blind to the entire hibition desired to continue its chief ef- | 
population was 517 per 1,000,000, as com- | forts against the commercial violators, or 


52,567, 
shown. 


pared with 
192C, it wa 


or 497 per 1,000,000, 
The number of deai 





His state- | 


with | 
| juvenile delinquents and does not have 


ity to warrant setting up such machiner y | 


agencies in 


United 
States increased about 11,000 from 1920 to 
mutes 

the basis of 
to census fig- 


De- | 


an 
re- 
and method that comparisons 
these | 
less 


in 
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|Rain Below Normal 
_ Since First of Year 


| Deficiency Most Pronounced 


| In the Northwest and Much 
| Of Southern Section 


| 
| 
jntapicnianag tinct 
| Precipitation for the United States as 
a whole has been persistently below 
normal since last December, with June 
relatively the driest month since Jan- 
uary, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, stated July 15 in a sum- | 
mary of rainfall conditions this year. 
The statement follows in full text: 
When the United States, as a whole, 
is considered, the trend of precipitation | 
has been persistently below normal since 
last December, with June the relatively | 
driest month since January. East of the | 
Rocky Mountains, only four sections— | 
New England, New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin—have had above-normal rain- 
fall, and the amounts were markedly de- 
ficient in the Northwest and much of 
the South. Georgia and Florida had 
the least rainfall of record for June; the 
Florida average of 2.14 inches was only 
32 per cent of normal and 30 per cent 
below the previous low June record of 
3.08 inches in 1898. Alabama had the 
second lowest figures of record, while 
Tennessee’s average of 1.97 inches was 
exceeded for scantiness only in 1930. 
With Nevada, Washington, and Oregon 
incomplete, only three of the other sec- 
tions—Arizona, New Mexico, and New 
England—had™as much as normal rain- 
tall for these six months. New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, the Virginias, North Carolina, Ken- 








{Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) | 


Prohibition Force 
Increased by 33) | 


Enforcement Agents: 


\New Men Are Assigned to 
States After Specialized 
Training in Divisional 
Headquarters 

The 


agents- 
in th 


greatest Number of _ prohiibtion 
about 1,900—ever to be employed 
» United States were ready for ac- 
tive service, July 15, when the new mem- 
| bers of the corps taken on as a result 
| of additional appropriations available July 
1 had completed their preliminary train- 
ing. according to an oral statement by 
Howard T. Jones, the Acting Director of 

Prohibition. 

A total of 335 new agents were added 
|to the organization under 
| ¢ appropriations. Immediately after joining 

the corps, they were given a course of 
training covering two weeks in the various 
divisional headquarters. Most of them 
|completed their work, July 14, but all 
; were through with that assignment by 
the close of business July 15, Mr. Jones 
| said. 

Changes To Be Gradual 

While Mr. Jones explained that the 
ircreased force should produce better 
results in enforcing the laws than has 
been the case, he declared that changes 
should not be expected “overnight.” As- 
similation of the new personnel and ex- 
pansion.of the enforcement programs to 


quire some time, he suggested. Additional 
| information was supplied as follows: 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director of Pro- 


those handling illicit business on a whole- 
sale basis 


mutes was 57,084, or 465 per 1,900,000, last will enable a further concentration of 
year, while in 1920 it was 44.8%, or 425/ agency strength along these lines and it 
per 1.000.000. In addition tlre were! is the purpose of the Bureau to deploy as 


1,942 persons listed in 1930 as being blind 


deaf mutes. 


The following additional informatior 
was made available: 
New Mexico showed the highest ratic 


of blind to the general population with 1,- 


434 per 1,000,000. and Wyoming 
smallest ratio of 235 per 1,000,000. 
showed the highest percentage 
mutes, having 624 per 1,000,000. 


had the 


of 
Wyoming 


showed the next to the lowest ratio of} sults that will bulk larger than the ratio 
deafmutes—266 per 1,000,000. The lowest of the old to the new number of men at | 
percentage was recorded by the District’ work. Whether the 1,900 now on the pay 


of Columbia, with 242. 
Decrease in Dependents 
Although the number 
persons increased from 1920 to 
shown by the census returns, 


1930, a 


entirely dependent on others. 
cial schooling available, many blind indi 


[Continued on 


Page 3, Column 2.) 


RECREATION FACILITIES FOUND 
LACKING FOR MIL LIONS OF YOUTHS 


Inadequate Provision Is Being Made for Vacation Play, 
White House Conference Declares 


tent to think that just because children 
were having vacation they were having 
fun, storing up health and energy, and 
getting wholesome relaxation. When the 
actual facts are considered, we are forced 
to look upon vacations, as they are now 
managed, as anything but unmixed 
blessings to the child. 

Aa originally planned, 
was designed to free children for work 
on farms in the Summer. Nowaday 
half the children are in towns, but we 
still cling to the old scheme of nine 
months of school and three months of 
vacation 

The Summer vacation has lost the 
significance it once had. As comimonly 
utilized, it now ministers but inade- 
quately either to child needs or to child 
happiness.’ 

There is a three-sided problem in con- 
nec.ion with the Summer vacation. 

What are our scnool childrén, 32,000,- 
000 of them, doing all Summer? What 
would we like them to be getting out 
of their vacation? What ought we—we 
meaning parents, schools, organizations 
in the community—to do about it? 
Five and a fraction million have 


the school] year 


play 


{Continued on Page “2 Column 3.) 


Kansas | 
deaf- | 
@/ larger 


of blind and deaf 


it is believed 
there has been a notable decrease in the | 
number of such afflicted persons who are 
With spe- 


many of the trained staff as possible in 
the populous centers where the larger 
1 commercial violators appear to have their 
bases. Consequently, New York, Chicago, | 
) Philadelphia and one or two other un- | 
named areas axe to have increased crews 
of agents. 
Expects Larger Ratio 
believed by the Bureau that the 
staff will enable enforcement 


p 


It is 


rolls of the prohibition service will be suf- 
| ficiently large to accomplish all that needs 
¢,to be done remains to be seen, but the 
view is held that the new high total is an- 
operate in enforcement of the laws 

The Bureau has detailed the 
tional agents tentatively as follows: Thir- 
teen for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut; 65 for New York State; 50 for 
| Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey; 
16 for Maryland, Virginia, North and 
| South Carolina; 28 for Florida, Georgia, 
| Alabama, Louisiana and Jexas; 27 for 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan; 
57 for Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin; 28 
for Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota. Seventeen will work in 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas 
homa; 9 in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico; 12 
and Nevada, and 13 in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. 


Zine Cartel Agree eS 
To Cut ith as 


Provides for 45 Pet. Reduction 
Effective August 1 


The international zinc cartel meeting 
at Ostend, Belgium, has agreed to cut 
production 45 per cent from normal levels 
effective from August 1 to Dec. 31, 1932, 
then automatically renewable annually un- 
less denounced by a three months’ 
according to a cabled dispatch 
from Commercial Attache R. C 
Brussels 

The basis of normal production has not 
yet been definitely settled but the level for 


received 
Miller at 


some three-month @eriod between 1925 
and 1927 is being considered, the report 
tates 


The percentage reduction may be mod- 
ified with price improvement, the agree- 
ment indicates. Special arrangements are 
to be made for the control of existing 
stocks. The countries signing the agree- 
ment are Belgium, France, Germany, 
Poland, England, Norway, Czec hoslovakia. | 
Italy, Australia, Canada and Mexico. 
\Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


{ering financial operations for 


|}ended June 


‘revive 


the augmented | 


wider scope and greater efficiency will re- | 


The addition of the new men | 


re- | 


proaching the number than can effectively | 


335 addi- | 


and Okla- | 


in California | 





Treasury Expects | 
Deficit Instead, 
Of Small Surplus 


Budget Estimates.for 1932. 
Revised to Eliminate An- 


ticipated Excess af About 
30 Million Dollars 


Reductions Made | 


In All De ‘partments 


| Revival of Business Is Hoped to 


Bring Internal Revenue Re- 
ceipts to Nearly Normal 
Figure for the Year 


; | 


Although the “upturn” in business is 
confidently expected, the Treasury and 
the Bureau of the Budget have been 
obliged to modify original estimates cov- 
the fiscal 
year 1932 so that a deficit rather than a 
small surplus now is in prospect, it was 
declared orally July 15 at the Department 


; Of the Treasury. 


The following additional 
was made available. 

While the exact figure now set by the 
Bureau of the Budget was not made avail- 
able, it was made clear that the rather 
large deficit for the 1931 fiscal year, which 
30, forced a revision of the 
first estimate of a surplus of approximately 
$30,000,000 for the current fiscal year made 
| in ‘the Budget Message to Congress last 
| December. 


information 


Estimates Trimmed 

Pursuant to the rigid economy policy 
enunciated by President Hoover, depart- 
mental expenditures and estimates are be- 
ing trimmed as sharply as possible. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the estimated total 
net expenditures for the 1932 fiscal year 
of $4,054,519,200 will be curtailed, although 
at this time a surpius in operations ap- 
parently cannot be hoped for. The sur- 
plus estimated in the Budget Message was 
$30,600,727. 

While there has been considerable dis- 
cussion outside of official circles concern- 
ing possible increases in taxes to offset 
the Government's unfavorable balance of 
1931, and the expected deficit of 1932, the 
Treasury is giving no consideration to such 
proposals. It is hoped that business will 
sufficiently during the next few 
months to avert any increase in taxes, 
and that internal revenue receipts, which 
dropped heavily during the 1931 fiscal 
year, will more nearly approach the nor- 
mal average. 

The Treasury, naturally, has been 
deavoring to economize wherever possible, 
in view of current conditions. Virtually 
all of the executive departments, | after 
conferences with President Hoover; have 
pledged reduction in their estimates for 
the 1932 fiscal year, with the aim of 
bringing about a closer balance. 


| Deficit $903,000,000 

} In the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was of 
$903,000,000, as compared with a surplus 
lof $184,000,000 for 1930. This deficit was 
attributed, by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, to the reduction 
in Federal revenues, and the increases in 
|/expenditures occasioned both by veterans 
and farm’ relief legislation. 

Total ordinary receipts during the past 
| fiscal year were $3,317,000,000, which was a 
decline of $861,000,000 from 1930. Ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts aggregated $4,220,000,000, and were 
$226,000,000 iarger than for the previous 
year 

The Treasury had estimated the deficit 
for 1931 at $180,000,000, or $723,000,000 less 
| than the actual deficit shown for the year. 
| Total ordinary receipts were $518,000,000 
less than the $3,835,000,000 estimated last 
Fall. The discrepancy was said by Mr 
| Mills to be due to the difficulty at that 
j time of measuring the severity and dura- 
| tion of the business depression and the 
|extent to which internal revenue and cus- 
| toms receipts would be affected. Expendi- 
|} tures, he pointed out also, exceeded the 
| estimated $49015,000,000 by  $205,000,000, 
| largely as a result of emergency expendi- 
tures. 

A somewhat similar situation now faces 
the Treasury. While indications are to- 
ward a more favorable year, the fact that 
the last fiscal year resulted in so large a 
deficit, necessitated a revision in the esti- 
mates for the 1932 fiscal year. 

Unsettled economic conditions abroad 
similarly may affect economic recovery. 
Foreign trade relations, of course, are vital 
jin the business of the United States, and 
a return to prosperous business in this 
| country in no small measure is considered 
|} contingent upon the revival of industry 
and foreign trade in other nations. 
| Any appreciable increase in internal 
| revenue receipts, together with the antici- 
|} pated reduced cost of maintaining the 
| Federal establishment would bring about 
the favorable condition hoped for. In 
such event discussions as to an impending 
tax increase definitely would be set at rest 


EXCHANGE OF 


| 


en- 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


“Less Time N eeded 
For Patent Rulings | 


Number of Petitions Waiting | 
Action Being Reduced by 
The Patent Office 





HE United States Patent Office 
handled more cases during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, than 


in any other year in history according 
to a statement, July 15, by the Com- | 
missioner of Patents, Thomas E. Rob- 
ertson, issued through the Department 
of Commerce. 

The fiscal year just closed also wit- 
nessed an effective start by the Patent 
Office towards catching up with its 
work, he said. A total of 92,203 appli- 
cations awaited official action on June | 
30, a reduction of more than 27,000 from 
the number awaiting action on June 30, 


1930, the Commissioner stated. 
Congress provided more funds for 
Patent Office examiners during the 


fiscal year of 1931 and 110 @dditional 
examiners were taken on. As a result 
of this increase in personnel, the num- 
ber of cases awaiting action as well as 
the time required is being reduced and 
will be further reduced according to the 
Commissioner. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A notable increase in efficiency in the 
workings of the Commerce Department's 
Patent Office is noted for the fiscal 


Senator Davis Says 


Rail Systems Will 


_ Survive Competition 


Carriers hes Taking Steps 
To Preserve Their Share 
Of Transport Business, He 
Tells Brotherhood 


Hersuty Park, Pa., July 15.—Railroads 
and railroad employes will come into a 
fair share of returning business prosperity 
when business conditions in this country 
are again stabilized, Senator Davis (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, said in an address be- 
fore the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men Pennsylvania here on July 15. 

Competition Keen 

A statement made available 
Davis, summarizing his address, 
in full text: 

“Despite intensified competition which 
is being offered by buses, motor trucks 
and airplanes, oblivion for the railroads 


of our Nation is so far distant that our 
great grandchildren may not observe such 
an economic calamity,” United States 
Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, 
declared today in an address made to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of 
Pennsylvania at the annual picnic of the 
organization held in Hershey Park. 

“Our national existence is as vitally 
dependent on our railroads, as is Great 
Britain's welfare dependency on its deep 
sea cargo and passenger carriers, Senator 
Davis said, adding, “The food supplies of 
our great cities would be seriously cur- 
tailed, and the wheels of commerce and 
industry generally would be gravely re- 
tarded, if our railroads even suspended 
operations for few days.” 


of 


by Mr. 
follows 


a 
Voices Optimism 

Voicing optimism regarding the profit- 
able operation of our railroads, Senator 
Davis said: 

“The railroads of our Nation, like nearly 
every other unit in our economic struc- 
ture, have been hard hit by the effects 
of the business depression which gripped 
the world at large and from which this 
Nation is steadily recovering. And, when 


full stabilization of brisk conditions again | 


bless our Nation, our railroads will en- 
joy a fair share of the national prosperity. 

“The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the officials of the various railroads 
and their stockholders then will have 
cause to forget the lean days of this period 
of business depression. But, even these 
groups so intimately connected With our 
railroads will have no greater cause for 
elation than nearly every person included 
in our national population, For, nearly 
every one in the United States is a silent 
stockholder in the railroads of our Nation, 
inasmuch as most of the stock in these 
carrier systems is held by our“ife insur- 
ance companies, our savings and national 
banks, our building and loan associations 


Industry Pessimistic 


“In times of business depression, 
industries often grow pessimistic. Terri- 
fied at times, they seek relief through 
legislative channels, realizing in their di- 
lemma, however, that the relief they thus 


great 


[Continued on Page Column 1.) 


SCIENTISTS PLANNED 
FOR CHINA BY LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


July Program at Geneva Also Includes Instruction of 
Youth in International Relations and Peace 


es work of the League of Nations 
during the month of Juy includes 

| conferences on intellectual cooperation, 
| on permanent arts and letters, 
» ing of scientific 
| of young people 


a meel- 
experts, and a mieeling 
for instruction in the 
existence and aims of the League, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
League of Nations which has been re- 
ceived by the Department of State. 
The announcement discloses that 
eommittee on intelleciual 
has taken the necessary steps 
a request from the Chinese government 
for an intrchange of university profes- 
sors. By the arrangement reached 
China will send to Europe sicentists, 
writers, philosophers, historians and 
archaeologists, while the League would 
arrange for European specialists in 
medical and natural sicence and in 


notice, | 


the 
cooperation 


to meet 


legal and political sicence to be sent to 
that country in return. 


The announcement follows in full 
text: 
The Conference for the Limitation of 


an dthe Conference 
continued in session, 


Drug Manufacture 
on Rural Hygiene 


Subconimittee of experts for the in- 
struction of young people in the aims 
of the League A delegation of the 
subcommittee of experts for the in- 
struction of young people met at Ge- 
neva on July 3, under the presidency 


of M. Jules Destree. 
committee 


Teh object of this 
is to develop and coordinate 
efforts at facilitating relations between 
young people of different nationalities, 
and at giving young people instruction 
concerning the League, world peace and 


solidarity. It noted the efforts made 
in various countries to instruct young 


people in the work and activity of the 
League. 
It deals with certain educational ques- 


(Continued on ~ Page 2, Column 5.) 
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Railways Present - 
Case for Higher 
Freight Charges 


Future Ability 
Adequate Transportation 


to Provide 
Threatened, I. C. 


formed at He: aring 


C. Ins 


® 


Investment Return 
Now 2.07 Per Cent 


clin of Credit Neces- 
sary for Continuance of Ex- 


penditures, Says President 
Gf Railway Association 
Declaring the existence of a national 


emergency which threatens the ability of 


the railroads to provide the public with an 
adequate and efficient transportation serv- 
ice, the carriers on July 45 opened the 
presentation of their case favoring a 15 
per cent horiontal increase in all freight 
rates and charges, during hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Ex 
Parte No. 103.) 
Commissioners Meye 


r, Lewis and Lee, to- 
gether with¢a 


committee of seven State 
Commissioners, heard the presentation of 
the railroads’ testimony supporting their 
plea for a freight rate advance. 


Describes Conditions 
Opening the testimony for the 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelec, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, told the 
Commission that notwithstanding the 
greatest economies and highest operating 
efficiency on record, the American rail- 
roads had not been able to make a fair liv- 
ing in the past 10 years, and that their 
future ability to maintain adequate trans- 
portation, was seriously threatened unless 
additional income was forthcoming. 
“The rate of return on property invest- 
ment, which stood at 2.81 per cent in 1921, 
increased to 1923, and again increased in 
1925 and 1926,’ Dr. Parmelee stated, “The 
rate for 1926 was 4.96 per cent, which is 
the peak rate of return since the war. 


railroads, 
Director of the 


There was a drop in 1927, then in- 
creases in 1928 and 1929, the rate for 
1929 being 4.81 per cent. It then de- 


clined (o 3.27 per cent in 1930, and dropped 
to a new low level of 2.07 per cent, on an 
annual basis, during the first four months 
1931.” 

Cites Need of Increase 


R. H. Aishton, president of the Ameri-< 
can Railway Association, who followed Dr. 
Parmelee on the stand, pointed to the ne- 
cessily of increasing present freight rates 
if railroad credit was to be maintained, 
and went on to discuss the matter as fol- 
lows: 

“I do not think it is possible to over- 
estimate the importance to the Nation, as 
a whole, of maintaining railroad credit at 
a point which will permit a continuation 
of the capital expenditures which are es- 
sential not only that the railroads may 
provide at all times a machine, adequate 
in every respect to the transportation de- 
mands of the country, but also that their 
business may be conducted at the lowest 
possible operating cost.” 

Commissioner Balthazer B. Meyer pre= 
sided during the conduct of the hearings, 
and was assisted by Commissioners Ernst 
I. Lewis and William E. Lee. Examiners 
William A. Disque, Harold Hosmer, and 
B. T. Mattingly also were on hand to as- 
sist the Federal Commissoners. 

State Committee 

The committee of seven State Commis- 
sioners representing the State Commis- 
sions throughout the country, which sat 
with the Federal members as a “cooper- 
ating committee,” included W. D. B. Ainey, 
chairman of the 
sion, Herbert W. Thrafton, of the Maine 
Commission; Harvey W. Hannah, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Commission; Hugh 
White, president of the Alabama Commis- 
sion; Paul A, Walker, chairman of the 
Oklahoma Commission; Andrew R. Mc- 
Donald, of the Wisconsin Board; William 
J. Carr, of the California Commission. 

Dr. Parmelee’s testimony was inter- 
rupted to permit the presentation of testi- 
mony on behalf of insurance companies 
and banks by Edward D. Duffield, chair- 
man of the Emergency Committee on 
Railroad Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies and Mutual Savings Banks. 

Mr. Duffield said that the application for 
increased freight rates involved “not only 
the maintenance and integrity of the rail- 
road transportation system, but the inter- 
ests of over 5,000,000 life insurance policy=- 


ol 
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Bronze Age Tow n 
Une: teu in Persia 


American al Put Age 
At 100 to 3,000 B. C. 


Excavations in Persia on behalf of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Kansas City Museum have unearthed an 
important bronze-age town estimated to 
have existed 1,000 to 3,000 years B. C,, 
according to an announcement July 15 by 
the Department of State. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The following is a telegram received 
by the Department from Hon. Charles C. 
Hart, American Minister to Persia. The 
message was sent for Dr. Frederick R. 
Wulsin for delivery to the Kansas City 
Museum and the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: 

“Pinished preliminary season Asterabed, 
Spending Summer Teheran working on 
finds. Hope to make first shipment be- 
fore October when we will resume dig- 
ging. Excavations show important bronze 
age town with large temple or fortress, 
many burials, fine black pottery small fe= 
male goddess statutes. Estimate age 1,060 
to 3,000 beiore Christ with highly pos-= 
sible Sumerian affiliations. Good promises 
evcn more striking finds as main build- 
ings are cleared. Godard concurs preseng 
finds unique and priceless jor Museum 
viewpoint.” 

Dr. Frederick R. Wulsin, an American 
citizen, is Curator of Anthropology in the 
|Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. For the past year 
he has been resident in Persia in the in- 
terest of obtaining permission for the exe« 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
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-of Florence, Ala.; 


Sand Mr. O'Neal on the Commission. 
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Secretary Hurley 
Plans Inspection 


~ AtMusele Shoals 








Venezuela Cabinet 


Personnel Named 


Make-up of New Group Is| 
Communicated to De- _ | 
partment of State 


Will Meet With Members of | -rhe make-up of the new cabinet under 


"Joint Commission Named 
To Consider Disposition 
Of Alabama Project 


| Summerlin, 


| ican 


President Gomez of Venezuela has been 
communicated to&he Department of State. | 
An announcement by the Department July 
15 follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated July 13, the Amer- 
Minister to Venezuela, George T. 
reported that Gen. Gomez 


The Secretary of war, Patrick J. Hur-| took the oath of office as president amidst 


ley, will leave July 16 by airplane for! scenes of enthusiasm. 


The day was de- 


Florence, Ala., where he will confer with) clared an_ official holiday. 


the members of the joint Federal and 


In a telegram dated July 14 Minister 


State Commission regarding the future Summerlin reported that the Cabinet of 


status of the Government power project | Venezuela was: 


at Muscle Shoals, it was announced oraily 
at the Department of War on July 15. | 

Additional information made available 
at the Department of War follows: 


Will Go With Secretary 


Secretary Hurley will be accompanied 
by Col. Joseph I. McMullen, who was 
named on July 14 by President Hoover 
@ one of the representatives of the De-| 
partment of War on the Commission. The 
other representative, Col. Harvey B. Fergu- | 
son of the Corps of Engineers of the} 
Army, stationed at Norfolk, Va., will not 
join the other commissioners at this time. | 
Edward A. O'Neil, of Montgomery, Ala., | 
president of the American Farm Bureau | 
Federation, also mamed by President 
Hoover on the Commission to represent | 
agriculture, will join the Commissioners 
representing the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee who are: Merder Reynolds ot 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Vance J. Alexander, 
of Nashville, Tenn., and W. A. Caldweli 
of Jackson, Tenn., and W. F. McFarland 
I. N. Duncan of Au- 
burn, Ala., and S. F. Hobbs of Selma, Ala. 

Secretary Hurley and Col. McMullen 
upon arrival at Florence will proceed to 
the Muscle Shoals project on the Ten- 
nesse River where they will meet the 
other Commissioners. The Commission 
first will make a thorough inspection of , 
the Muscle Shoals power project after 
which they will hold meetings at Flor- 
nce with a view, as expressed by a White 

louse statement July 14, to determining 
“a method of handling the Muscle Shoals 
plants.” 

Report Will Be Made 

The length of Secretary Hurley's stay 
at Muscle Shoals will be determined on 
the ground. The Commission's powers are 
limited to recommendations and its re- 
port will be made to President Hoover 


_for presentation to Congress. 


The Commissioners from Alabama and 
Tennessee were named under the terms 


“of legislative resolutions of the two States 


which carried out the President’s sug- 
gestion in vetoing the Norris joint resolu- | 
tion (S. J. Res. 49) providing for disposal 
of the Muscle Shoals project. The Presi- | 
dent also carried out his suggestion in 
appointing Cols. McMullen and Ferguson | 

In returning the Norris resolution to 
Congress without his approval, President | 
Hoover suggested that Commissions from | 
Alabama and Tennessee be named to meet 
with the Army Engineer Corps and a 
representative of the national farm or- 
ganizations to work out a solution for 
disposition of the nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals to manufacture fertilizer for! 
farmers. 


Opposition of Mr. Evans 


Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 
soula, Mont., a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 
orally July 15 that he is opposed to the |; 
Government's turning over the Muscle | 
Shoals plant to the States of Alabama and | 
Tennessee without first getting the ap- | 
proval of Congress. He said that in his/| 
opinion the disposition of the property to 
the States would mean the leasing of it 
to the Alabama Power Company or some | 
other power interest. | 

The disposition of Muscle Shoals has 
been a problem before Congress for many 
years and the latest development, from 
a legislative standpoint, was President 
Hoover's veto message of March 3, 1931, 
which killed the resolution adopted by) 
both Houses (S. J. Res. 49) proposing, as 
the President described it, “the trans- | 
formation of the war plant at Muscle 
Shoals, together with important expan- 
sions, into a permaneptly operated Gov- 
ernment institution for the production 
and distribution of power and the manu- 
facture of fertilizers.” 

The President said that the total valu- 
ation of the old property to be taken over 
for the power portion of the project was 
$42,000,000, after making deductions from | 
original cost, and that the total re- 
quirement for new money from the Treas- 
ury for the project proposed in the reso- | 
lution probably was $100,000,000 even if 
no further extensions were undertaken. 


President’s Suggestion 


The President suggested in his veto mes- 
sage that Alabama and Tennessee, as 
primarily concerned, should set up a com- 
mission of their own representatives, with 
a representative of the national farm 
organizations and the Engineer Corps of 
the Army and the latter were appointed 
by the President July 14. 

He said this Commission could lease 
the nitrate plants to the advantage of ag- 
riculture, and could increase the power 
plant’s margin over operating expenses 
without further outlay. He said that by 
cooperating with the people primarily 
concerned, the commission can lease as its 
wisdom dictates and for the industries that 
they deem best in their own interest and 
so “would get a war relic out of politics 
and inte the realm of service.” 





Mr. Davis Says Railways 
Will Survive Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
seek would be but temporary in scope and 


| into 


| 


Foreign affairs, Dr. Pitriago Chacin; In- 
terior, Dr. Pedro Rafael Tinoco; War and 
Marine, Gen. Eleazar Lopez Contreras; 
Fomento, Gen. R. Cayama Martinez; Pub- 
lic Works, Dr. M. Centenograu; Agricul- 
ture and Health, Senator Juan E. Paris; 
Finance, Efriam Gonzales; Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Gatarin Cones. 


Economic Reforms 
For Development of 


Philippines Offered | 


Governor General Informs 
Insflar © Legislature It 
Must Make Concentrated 
Effort to Secure Trade 





The economic development of the Phil- 
ippine Islands was emphasized by Dwight 
F. Davis, Governor General, in a message 
July 15 to the Philippine Legislature at 
its opening session, at which he recom- | 
mended a series of measures designed to 
improve the islands’ economic situation. 
The message was made public at the De- 
partment of War. 

Governor Davis told the Legislature 
that it must chart a steady course through 
the “troubled seas of the economic de- 
pression,” reciting that not in a century 


has the world been confronted with such! 


financial depression and political unrest 
as it has during the past year. 
Economic Dominance 

Asserting that politics, not economics, 

have held the public attention for 30 


| years, Governor General Davis said that 


in the present critical situation condition, 
economics must dominate politics, not pol- 
itics dominate economics. “Our neigh- 
boring competitors have pursued this 
policy,” he said. “Today they have ad- 
vanced so far beyond us in economic de- 
velopment that even with concentrated 
effort a number of years must pass before 
we can hope to equal them. As a result 
we are today incapable of competing in 
world markets. A continuation of this 
condition will ultimately result in untold 
misery.” 

One of the measures recommended is 
that the Philippine budget be balanced, 
it being pointed out that although the 
islands, owing to free access to American 
markets have suffered less than most 
countries from the depression, the coun- 
try’s revenues have serioulsy decreased. 

Revision of Tax Laws 

Other recommendations include revision 
of the tax laws and the tariff; repeal of 
the law preventing the merger or con- 
solidation of corporations; providing for 
agricultural development including di- 
versification; the leasing of unused lands; 
the leasing of land for cattle breeding 


purposes; the repeal of or amendment of | 


the mining laws; adoption of a definite 
road construction program; the develop- 
ment of a modern, coordinated, unified 


eletcrical communication system; prefer- | 
ence be given in the distribution of the | 


Government’s limited resources to pri- 
mary and vocational education; amend- 
ment of the penal code; replacement of 
shipping tonnage of foreign-owned cor- 
porations; and encouragement of commer- 
cial aviation. 


Constitution Amendment 
Sought in Alabama Bill 


MontTGoMery, ALA., July 15. 
(H. 1192) has been introduced 
the Alabama Legislature by Mr. 
McClendon, a member of the House, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 


A bill 


| providing for the election by the people 
of the Speaker of the House of the State | 


Legislature. 


Italian Tax Increased 
On Sales of Many Goods 


Effective’from July 15 until Dec. 31, 1931, 


the ItaJian sales tax has been increased | 
per cent ad 


from 1™% per cent to 2's 
valorem, according to a radiogram received 
from Commercial Attache Mowatt M. 
Mitchell, Rome. 

This tax is levied on all sales of goods, 
both domestic and foreign, except food- 
stuffs, coal and charcoal, petroleum prod- 
ucts (exept bitumens and similar prod- 
ucts), printed books, and several minor 
items.—Issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 
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GAS-BURNING RANGE FOR AIRSHIP 





PEN flames will be employed for 
cooking, for the first time in the 
Navy’s lighter-than-air history, in the 


( 


new naval airship “Akron.” The Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, is authority for the statement. 


Experimental work necessary to de- 
velop a light-weight range of sufficient 
capacity to provide food for 20 officers 
and 96 men proved the efficiency of a 
gas-burning stove. 

By employing light metals and devis- 
ing new methods of construction, the 
weight of the necessary equipment was 
brought down to 110 pounds, the maxi- 
mum allowed by the designers who were 


To Be Lacking for 


Recreation Facilities Are 


faced with the necessity of saving every 
possible pound of weight in the inci- 
dental equipment. Cast and sheet alumi- 
num are employed extensively while 
chromium steel, cast iron, bronze, and 
manganese also are used in the range’s 
construction. 

Propane gas, carried in cylinders cap- 
able of containing a 12-day supply, will 
be burned. Flameproof burners covered 
by gauze have been developed. Two 
ovens thermostatically controlled and a 
warming oven are provided. 

Mrs. Hoover, it has been announced 
at the White House, has accepted an in- 
vitation to christen the “Akron,” at 
Akron, Ohio, on Aug. 8. 


‘Pedarad 
Millions of Children 


e 


| Inadequate Provision Is Being Made for Vacation Play, 


| White House Conference Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 


grounds; 27,000,000 are too far away to} 
;enjoy a playground. 

Half a million children are in Summer, 
schools, which are one-sided and narrow, | 
‘giving little heed to the “whole” child, 
‘but considering only whether he can 
| “make the grade.” 

A few forward-looking communities are 
| provided all-day care for their children, 
but these satisfy the needs of a pitifully | 
| small number—about 3,000 in all. 

At least 1,142,500 children are enjoying 
a brief period of camp life during the 
Summer. 


About half of our 32,000,000 school chil- | 
| dren live on farms, where the less for- 
|tunate spend long hours of toil—weeding 
onions, picking berries, tasks that strain 
the same muscles day in and day out. 

When children have their life divided | 
| up into “school” and “vacation,” we imply 
that during the one period they are learn- 
ing and in the other they are not. As a 
matter of fact, it is ludicrous to suggest 
that children do not learn in the Summer 
just as they do through e school 
|/months. The question of interest to us 
is, are they learning things that are of 
value? 


Methods of Instruction 


Another thing implied by such an ar- 
|rangement is that the school is the most 
satisfactory place for learning, and that 
we must adapt the child to the school, to | 
the institution that already exists. As a} 
matter of fact, there is a growing scep- | 
pticism as to the truth of this. We are} 
beginning, for example, to be aware of} 
| how pitifully little our high schools offer | 
to the child whom we call “motor-minded,” 
who can do clever things with his hands, 
whose muscles work in such swift harmony 
/in manipulating machinery, but who shows 
little agility in terms of thinking in words. | 
| ‘The White House Conference Committee | 
making the report on Summer Vacation | 
Activities goes so far as to say that “the 
ordinary school is so tied to tradition 
that it. fails to function satisfactorily as 
an educational institution,” and that “va- 
cation activities, wisely directed, can yield 
a truer and better education than that | 
commonly found in our existing schools.’ 

The child's physical welfare comes first 
|in any play because we know that with- 
out physical health, the child is not a 
“whole” child. 

Vacation activities should be those in 
which children face the realities of life. 
Parents are inclined either to shield chil- 
dren from realities, or to break them into 
| the actualities of life rather sternly. Many 
leisure-time activities are a result of a 
desire to escape facts which are too diffi- 








unsound in economic precedent. Usually P—page; 
sound ways and means can he found by Agriculture—(P 3--c 1, 4) (P 5--c 1, 3) 
stricken industries for their own busi- (P 9--c 3). ? 

ness salvation. In the case of our rail- 


roads, I am certain that they will manage 
to find their way back to prosperity. Many 
of our larger transportation systems al- 
ready have taken substantial steps to 
profitably meet present-day competition 
from buses, motor-trucks and airplanes. 

These roads are electrifying their right- 
of-way, besides entering a partnership 
with bus and airplane companies. At any 
rate, the people of our nation may rest 
assured that when national prosperity re- 
turns, as it always has done during our 
national existence, after each successive 
period of business depression, we will find 
our railroads again enjoying their share 
of profit in the business activities of our 
mation. And, when our farmers and wage- 
earners again have fat purses and fat pay 
envelopes, our railroads will have a corre- 
sponding increase in the profitable re- 
turns on their investments.” 

In his address, Senator Davis paid glow- 
ing tribute to the members of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, “whose con- 
scientious devotion to duty,” he said, “was 
mainly responsible for the efficiency of 
our railroads, and the safety of our army 
of travelers.” 


Prices in New Zealand 
Reduced rents are anticipated in New 
Zealand where a large number of houses 
are unoccupied. Retail prices of various 
rarticles of food and wearing apparel have 


decreased significantly. ‘(Department of 
“ammerce.) 
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| necessarily 
| teeth, pulling a long face, or seeing only 


cult to look in the face: Witness the per- 
son who seeks refuge in a book rather 
than take part in a social affair, some- 
thing he knows he is not very good at. 
Meeting the realities of life need not 
mean grimly setting one’s 


the serious side of one’s adventures. What 


good does it do to send a child to camp, 


if it is so luxurious a place that he has 
none of the fun of staggering’ into camp 


j}under the weight of a heavy duffie-bag; 


or of keeping up a flow of cheery jokes 


when the wet wood won't catch fire, or) 


when there is nothing but rock to, drive 
the tent-stakes into? 


Value of Cooperation 


Vacation activities should be a help to; 


children by teaching the value of coop- 
eration. The games of the playground, 
enterprises like camping, in which the 
happiness and comfort of the entire group 
depend on the wholehearted carrying out 
by each member of his share in the work, 
all such experiences in living tend to 


bring out as no sermonizing would do, the’ 
satisfactions offered by team play rather | 


than by selfish grasping after individual 
ends. 


To make life richer, to make each indi- | 
vidual child more eager and zestful should 


be, it almost goes without saying, the 


foundation stone upon which all vacation} 


activities are planned. One of the reasons 
for our dissatisfaction with “Summer 
school” as we ordinarily know it, is the 
almost complete absence of any under- 
taking in its courses to give meaning to 
the work the children do. They are there 
either to “make up,” if they are retarded, 
or to forge ahead a grade, if they are 
ambitious. Their work is in terms of 
competition, of promotion rather than of 
invigoration or enhancement of their ac- 
tual daily living. 


Childhood Curiosity 


“Who has more interests, lives more.” | 


We should be “on the lookout for curiosity, 
to nurse it and feed it. It is a tender 
plant—too often we starve it or ridicule it 
out of existence. Our children have it 
when they first come to school, but some- 
how they gradually lose it.” How often 
have you seen the five 
lighted, ardent, thrilled by the school 
which a few years later will have suc- 
ceeded in crushing out of him by its in- 
sistence on routine and formality most of 
the spontaneity and eagerness with which 
he entered its doors? 

The Summer vacation provides an op- 
portunity for recapturing the eagerness, 
the thirst for life, which the formalized 
procedure of the schoolroom—from which 
it is a matter for rejoicing that we are 
getting away—has, in its well meant ef- 
forts to impart knoWledge, crowded out. 


By encouraging outdoor activities, such as 
trips to wharf or mill, by encouraging the 


or six-year-old de- 





Exchange for | 


Her Educators 


| 
July Program at Geneva 


Also Includes Instruction | 
Of Youth in International | 


| Relations | 
| {Continued from Page 1.1 | 
tions, such as the revision of school | 
manuals, the utilization of educational | 
|museums, interchanges of ptipils of sec- | 
;ondary schools, the cinematograph and | 
| broadcasting for purposes of education. 
| Arts and Letters—On July 6 the re- 
|constituted arts and letters committee | 
held its first session at Geneva. It will) 
be remembered that when the organiza- | 
tion for intellectual cooperation was re-| 
organized last year the assembly decided | 
to maintain in office a permanent arts | 
and letters committee in order to in- 
tensify international literary and artistic 
| relations. 

This Committee first considerers its 
methods of work and drew up its program. 
Questions which dealt with immediately 
concerned translations, and the eventual 
publication of an international translation 
bibliography. 

Will Institute In quiry 

TheInternational Institute of Intellec- | 
tual Cooperation has been instructed to | 
institute a preliminary enquiry into this | 
question and submited a _ report, at the | 


served as a basis for the discussions of the 
Committee. 

Meeting of Scientific Experts —On July 
17, the Committee of Scientific Experts | 
| which the Executive Committee has de- 
| cided to appoint will’ meet under the presi- | 
|dency of Madame Curie. It will have to} 
reply to the following questions: In what 
| way can international intellectual coopera- 
,tion intervene effectively as regards the | 
|coordination and organization of scientific 
work. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee.— | 
On July 19 the Executive Committee will 
meet to review the work done since its last 
meeting and to prepare its.report to the 
|Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. | 
|The mandate of this Committee is to fol- 
| low and direct the development of intellec- 
tual cooperation during the intervals be- 
|tween the sessions of the International 
Committee, which only meets once a year. 
| It has to supervise the execution of the 
resolutions of the Committee; in this con- | 
nection it requests the Institute to pre- | 
pare the preliminary report or decides to | 
consult its Committee of Experts; it has | 
also to consider the desirability of includ- | 
ing in its program questions falling within 
the framework laid down by the Assembly | 
to the work of intellectual cooperation; | 
finally, it has to take decisions regarding | 
requests for cooperation or other requests | 
addressed to it directly. | 

The Committee will first consider the | 
communications from the Director of the} 
Institute on the work of that body since 
its last meeting: The Conference of Insti- | 
tutes for the Scientific Study of Inter- 
{national Relations; work of the Advisory 
Committee of Intellectual Workers; Work 
of the Committee of Library 


| 
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China Requests | 


Experts; | 


Work of the Subcommittee of Experts for | 


the Instruction of Young People; report 
of the Permanent Arts and Letters Com- 
mittee; report of the Committee of Scien- 
tific Experts; center of educational infor- 
mation. 

The Executive Committee will decide 
what action should be taken regarding 
|the request of the Chinese Government 
}for cooperation. 

Asks Collaboration 
The Chinese Government last April re- 
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GOVERNOR OF STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT 








WILBUR L. CROSS 


HAPtroe, CONN., July 15.—Wilbur 
L. Cross, Governor of Connecticut, 
was born in Mansfield April 10, 1862. 
He is descended ffom William Cross, 
who took up lands in Windsor in 1644, 
and his mother’s ancesters were the 
Curleys, who migrated from Northamp- 
ton, Mass., to Coventry, Conn., 12 1700. 
The family later spread to Mansfield 
and were neighbors of Nathan Hale. 

As a boy he worked in the village 
store, and after graduating from Nau- 
chaug High School at Willimantic he 
went to Yale, where he took honors 
for scholarship and work. His teaching 
career began as principal of Staples 
High School at Westport. Then he went 
to Shady Side Academy at Pittsburgh, 
and while there lectured on literature 
and in 1899 brought out a book on the 
English novel. 

He went to Yale as English instructor 
at Sheffield, became assistant professor 
in 1897, professor in 1902, dean of the 
graduate school in 1916, Sterling pro- 
fessor of English in 1921, acting provost 
in 1922-23 and retired on Juiy 21, 1950 

He received cesrres from Yale, and 
from the niversity of South Carolina, 
Michigan and Columbia. and last inonth 
was given a degrve Sf Doctor of Letters 
by Brown University. He has written 
many books, was editor-in-chief of a 
series of English classics and of a Yale 
Shakespeare. 

He was editor of the Yale Review, 
which he founded in 1911. His re- 
search in literature brought him many 
honors, including the French Legion of 
Honor Gecoration. 

He became governor Jan. 7, 1931, the 
first Democratic Governor of Connecti- 
cut since the administration of Simeon 
Baldwin, 1911-1915. 


Town of the Bronze Age 


Is Unearthed in Persia 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


cavation of ancient Iranic sites on behalf 
of his museum and, more recently, in the 
interest of the Kansas City Museum, as 
well. 


The excavations mentioned in the tele- 


gram have been effected on behalf of the! 


latter institution at Tureng Tepe, an artifi- 


|cial mound about 12 miles northeast of 


quested the collaboration of the competent | 


League Institutes and Organs in the intel- 
lectual and scientific field, in particular 
|'by means of interchanges of university 
| professors. China would send to Europe 
scientists, writers, philosophers, historians 
and archeologists; the League would or- 
ganize the despatch to China of specialists 
in medical and natural science, and 
legal and political science. 

As regards the Central Nanking Uni- 
versity, the Chinese Government asked 
if it would be possible to send professors 
of geography and geology. These profes- 
sors might be drawn from Germany, Aus- 
tria, Scandinavia or Switzerland, and 
should also desire a professor representing 
the English cultural system. 

Last April the Executive Committee 
asked the Secretary-General to reply fa- 
| vorably to this request. Shortly after the 
| Chinese Ggvernment, by a telegram dated 
| April 25g asked that the League technical 
organizdtions should lend their assistance 
to its recently created National Economic 
Committee in preparing and executing the 
reorganization scheme it. had in view. 
!It asked the League to help it to find 
| advisers in order to perfect its educational 
system and to develop exchanges between 
China and foreign countries. The Chi- 
nese Government has_ informed 


| 98 possible, arrive in China during Sep- 

|tember. The Institute of Intellectual Co- 

operation has taken the necessary steps. 
To Review Questions 

| The Executive Committee will consider 

|the steps taken by the Director of the 


| Institute to accede to the various requests | 
| 


lof the Chinese Government. 


! Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. | 
|—The Committee on Intellectual Coopera- | 


| tion will meet on July 20. Its principal 
| duty will be to consider fhe results which 


| have been achieved during the year by | 
its various orgens and to estimate the} 
progress made since the reorganization by ; 


the 1930 Assembly of the work of intel- 
| lectual cooperation. It will note reports 
from the Executive Committee, the Di- 
rector of the Institute and the various 


|making of to$s for younger children, the| organs under its direction (the Arts and 


painting of scenery and making of cos-| Letters Commit i 
tumes for the plays the group is produc- ittee, the Gubcommittes of 


ing, we are helping children live, and take 
part in a real adventure rather than forc- | Commit 
ing them to hear about things they would | 


| like to do or see at second or third hand 
,from book or lecture. 


Narcotics Compact Adopted 
By Geneva Conference 


| Experts for the Instruction of Young Peo- 
ple, the International Museum Office, the 
tee of Library Experts). 

| It will also consider the work of the 
+| International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute, of the International 
| Popular Arts Committee of the Advisory 
;Committee of Intellectual Workers, 


China. 


; It will consider the development 
oO 


relations between China and other 
States members in the cultural and scien- 


The international convention for the tific field 
control of narcotics was adopted at the| - ait t f Int : 
Conference for the Limitation of the nstitute of Intellectual Cooperation.— 


Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs at Geneva 
an- 
pounced July 15. The text, if approved by 


July 13, the Department of State 
the United States, will be made public, 
1 it was stated. The Department's 
nouncement follows in full text: 


an- 







Chairman of the American delegation to 
the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs now being 
|/held at Geneva, Switzerland, 


Shipping—(P 8--c 4). 

Simplified Practices—~(P 4--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 3--c 4). 

: ‘nanc 9--¢ 

State Finance—(P 9--c 1, 4, 6) ihesteet at the 





| In a telegram dated July 14, from the | 


the chair- | 


| The Directors ‘Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Institute of Intellectual 

Cooperation will also meet in July, when 
*; nancial situation of the Institute, as well 
as its budget. 

Economic Questions—The Subcommit- 
tee appointed by the Commission of En- 
quiry into European Union to consider 
unemployment questions and the possi- 
| bility of immediately developing the inter- 


|} national procuring of work and the emi- 


P 10--c 3). ; man reported | that CON-| oration of workers i oe . 
eiate Legislation—(P 2--¢ 2) (P 6--¢ 17) | vention was finally approved on July 13 | _ a 1. workers in Europe met on 
(P 8--c 4) (P 9--¢ 7). | ane was signed byg26 oountrina. | The Subcommittee is composed of repre- 
State Taxation—(P 3--c 6) | a | sentatives of the following six States: 
B--c 2, 3, 6, 7 9-- ° ® ‘ ape 180. | Austria zechoslovakis enmark, Ger 
pees” eee SD) a q) Maj. Gen. Patte rson Given | Austria, @zechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 


Taxation—(P 2--c 2) (P 6--c 1, 2, 7). 


Post on Hospital Board 


Territories and Possessions-—(P 2--c 2). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 7--c 5) (P 8--c 3). 
Weather—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 5--c 1). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 4--c 7). 


President Hoever, it was announced 
orally at the White House on July 15, has 
| appointed Maj. Gen. Robert U. Patterson, 
| Surgeon General of the Army, as a mem- 
| ber of the Board of Visitors to the Gov- 
j ernment Hospital for the Insane in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(P 3--¢ 7) 


many, Great Britain and Yugoslavia, nom- 
inated by the Council, and of six repre- 


| sentatives of the Governing Body of the| 
International Labor Office (two members 


of the Government group, two of the em- 
ployers’ group and two of the labor group). 


On July 2 the representatives of the| 


National Economic Councils and of the 
National Economic Research Institutes 
which met in Geneva at the beginning 


, 


in | 


Asterabad, a Persian city situated near | 
the southeastern end of the Caspian Sea. | 


Dr. Wulsin has been operating on this 
site for about two months. 


logical advisor to the Persian Government. 
of March held a second session. 
tion to the Institutes represented in March 


the International Chamber of Commerce | 
and the Empire Marketing Board were | 


represented. The meetings studied the 


|course and phases of the present eco- 


the | 
| League that these advisers should, as far | 


etc. | 
It will appoint technical advisers to go to} 


it will consider the administrative and fi- | 


nomic depression. After noting the in- 
quiries instituted by the Economic and 
Financial Organization concerning price 
movements it prepared a report for the 
Financial Committee, which will probably 
also be submitted to a Subcommittee of 
the Economic Committee. 

The Credits Subcommittee and the Co+- 
ordination Subcommittee of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry for European Union, which 


were to have met in July, will not meet | 


before August. 


|of customs and others concerned, 


New Ralesiaaied ' 
= On Disposition of 
| Seized Narcotics 


‘Drugs Ordered Immediately 


Forwarded to Federal 
Commissioner of Nar- 
gotics for Destruction 


New regulations covering the disposi- 
tion of narcotic drugs seized under the 
Federal narcotic laws, providing for the 
immediate forwarding of the drugs to 
the Commissioner of Narcotics for de- 
struction July 15 were issued to collectors 
in a 
Treasury decision approved by Seymour 
Lowman, as Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It was explained orally at the Narcotics 
Bureau that the new regulation provides 
for the more expeditious handling and 
destruction of narcotic drugs seized at 
ports and borders by the customs author- 


| ities. 


Under the other procedure, the Customs 
Bureau simply was notified of the seizures, 
prior to their forwarding to the Bureau. 
Now such contraband will be forwarded 


|/@S soon as its retention is found to be 
| no longer necessary for evidence. 


Seizures in 1930 
During the calendar year 1930, accord- 


ing to records of the Narcotics Bureau, ‘ 


seizures at ports and borders, under the 
Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act, 
totaled 787 pounds of opium, 23,836 ounces 


|Of morphine, 1,799 ounces of heroin, 49 


ounces of cocaine and 2 ounces of mis- 
cellaneous drugs. This was exclusive of 
seizures made by Federal narcotics agents 
in the interior of the country. 

, = Treasury decision follows in full 
ext: 

To collectors of customs and other of- 
ficers concerned: The following instruc- 
tions are outlined for the guidance of all 
customs officers in the final disposition of 
narcotics seized under the customs revenue 
laws and/or the Narcotic Drugs and Im- 
port and Export Act, which are no longer 
needed for evidence: 

All drugs which are now in your pos- 
session and available for disposition should 
be forwarded immediately, and all drugs 
hereafter seized and forfeited should be 
forwarded as soon as their retention is 
found to be no longer necessary, con- 
signed to the Commissioner of Narcotics, 
Attention, Drugs Destruction Committee, 
1300 E Stret, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

In each instance when shipment is 
made, the office ofthe Commissioner of 
Narcotics should be furnished, by mail, 
marked for the attention of the Returns 
Division, a schedule, in duplicate, of the 
drugs shipped, showing seizure number and 
the kinds and quantities of drugs, and a 
further copy of such schedule, together 
with a copy of the seizure report, Form 
1471M, covering each. seizure invloved, 


| Should be placed in the package with the 


drugs. In the event the shipment consists 
of more than one box or package, the 
drugs in the separate packages should be 


| Scheduled Separately and the third copy 


of the Schedule, together with the cor- 
responding Form 1471M, should be placed 


in each instance in the box to which they 
relate. 7 


British to Give Course 
On Diseases of Tropics 


RK. special course in clinical tropical med- 
icine will be given at the Hospital for 
Tropical Diseases, at London, England, 
during October, according to an announce- 
ment just issued by the United States 
Public Health Service. The announce- 





{ment follows i i 
M. Godard, a Frenchman, is archaeo- | ee seme 


The Fellowship of Medicine and Post- 
Graduate Medical Association announces 


‘that a special course in clinical tropical 
In addi- | 


medicine will be given at the Hospital for 
| Tropical Diseases, London, during the pe- 
riod Oct. 5-23, 1931. The ‘course will con- 
sist of special lectures and demonstrations, 
with specimens, charts, lantern slides, and 
demonstrations of clinical cases where 
possible, and will include the following 
subjects: Enteric fever, undulant fever, 
phlebotomus fever, dengue fever, yellow 
fever, beriberi, pellagra, amebic abscess, 
| heat-stroke, yaws, ulcerating granuloma, 
climatic bubo, filariasis, differential diag- 
nosis of fevers, etc. 

Further information regarding this 
| course may be obtained by addressing the 
secretary, Fellowship of Medicine and 
Post-Graduate Medical Association, No. 1 


_ | Wimpole Street, W. 1., London. 
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Renntor Capper | 
Studying Wheat | 
Problem in West 


His Reaction to the Plan of | 
Mr. Curtis for Aiding 
Growers Expected Soon) 
By the Vice President 






| 
| 
| 


The Vice President, Charles Curtis, and 
James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, conferred July 15 at the Sen- 
ate Office Building on the wheat problem. 
Mr. Curtis stated orally after the con- 
ference that he is awaiting information 
from Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
bearing on an undisclosed plan to aid 
wheat farmers, but declined to discuss! 
what took place in the conference. ] 


Grain Stabilization Corporation 

fenator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
stated orally the same day that he still 
felt the Board should keep wheat off the 
market in view of the surplus. | 

The Farm Board’s policy of limiting 
sales to 5,000,000 bushels a month, without 
making any immediate sales at the present | 
low range of prices, remains unchanged, | 
according to information made availalle 
at the Board. 

Plan Considered 


Mr. Curtis, who, in collaboration with 
Senator Capper has been urging the Board 
to hold its wheat off the market, stated 
orally that he has advised Senator Capper 
of a plan concerning the Board’s wheat 
holdings and has asked the Senator for | 
his reaction. The Vice President said he 
had just received a telegram from the 
Senator stating that he was going to get 
certain information from the western 
wheat area of the State and would advise 
him later. Neither the Vice President nor 
Chairman Stone was disposed to discuss 
their conference. Mr. Curtis said that he 
expects to leave July 16 for Rhode Island | 
and that he expects to hear from Senator 
Capper probably early next week, though 
it he receives word before that time he will 
return to Washington by July 2@ to take | 
up the matter. The Vice President said 
he could not discuss the plan he is con- 
sidering until he has received further in- 
formation from Senator Capper. 

Leniency Urged 


Answering questions, the Vice President 
said that the Federal Farm Loan -Board 
could help the situation. He believed the) 
Federal land banks could adopt a policy| 
of leniency with loans and mortgages and 
that as mortgages come due on the wheat 
farms and farmers find it difficult to raise 
the money the banks could accept part 
payments er only the interest due, leav- 
ing any maturing payments of the princi- 
pal of loans te run but not beyond the 
period of the statute of limitations. 

“I received a letter today,” he said, 
“from a farmer who says that he has been 
followed around in the field while har- 
vesting his crop, by a representative of a 
firm from whom he bought a tractor or 
some other farm machinery, the sales- 
man keeping up with him in the field to 
get his money the minute the farmer got 
caiything from his wheat. The farmers 
are in distress and they will pay when 
it is possible to pay. I know the Kansas 
farmers and they have their ups and 
downs and the banks can afford to go 
easy with them.” 

Senator Watson’s Views 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
back from his home State, said he has 
no further reaction respecting his recent 
urging of the Farm Board to hold its 
wheat off the market, as the Board has 
reiterated its policy as defined in its offi- 
cial statement of July 1. He said the 
wheat fields are beautiful out in Indiana 
and that farmers tell him everything is 
going to work out all right. It’s a case 
of syrplus, he declared, and the Board 
should help by keeping off the market. 

He said he expects there will be a cam- 
paign for relief funds for the unemployed 
when Congress meets but that he is op- 
posed to a dole system. 
number of the unemployed persons are 
unemployable for physical or mental rea- 
sons, and a large element do not want to 
work. 

He declared that so far as agriculture 
is concerned he does not believe in doling 
out relief funds any more than he woukd 
favor doling of funds to any other indus- 
try. The best thing to do, he said, is for 
the Farm Board to keep its wheat off the 
market, whether for an 85-cent price, or 
four months, or for such period as will 
enable the wheat farmers to market their 
wheat crop of this season without the 
handicap of the Government's holdings 
being thrown into the market to depress 
prices. 

The Farm Board held one of its regular 
conferences July 15 but there were no de- 
velopments in the wheat situation an- 
nounced. 

Liberalized Banking Aid 























































































































tis regarding the possible easing up and 
liberal operations of the Federal land 
banks and the intermediate credit banks 
were in response to questions asked him 
respecting a suggested moratorium on 
wheat farmers’ debts. 

The Vice President felt that accommo- 
dations could be liberalized on the part 
of these Federal agencies. He referred to 
press dispatches from the wheat belt, say- 
ing that the farmers had turned to their 
bankers, implement companies and mer- 
chants for relief from debts which are 
forcing some of them to market grain at 
prices as low as 25 cents a bushel, and 
stating that they needed a delay of pay- 
ments on debts to hold their products for 
a month or more. 

He referred also to a published report 
that Alexander Legge of the International 
Harvester Company and former Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, told a banker 
at Salina, Kans., that agents of the har- 
vester company have been instructed not 
to force farmers to sell on a depressed 
market but that each case should be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

Mr. Fletcher's View 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, stated orally July 
15 that he regarded a suggestion of a 
moratorium as unfortunate and ill-advised 
because it smacks too much of bankruptcy 
and reflects on the resources and energy 
of the United States. 

“The country is strong and the farmers 
are coming back, generally speaking,” he 
said. “Of course the wheat growers are 
suffering but that distress does not apply 
generally. 

“The intermediate credit banks could 
help out in the present wheat situation. 
When you get down to 25-cent wheat 
at the farm, as has occurred in Kansas, 
it is of course a pretty bad situation. 
But the banks, the intermediate credit 
banks, can make loans on the wheat, 
just as they can on cotton and other non- 
perishable products. As I recall it, they 
can make loans on eight months’ paper. 
eligible for rediscount the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Security for Loans 

“The Federal land banks lend on the 
farms themselves while the intermediate 
credit banks lend on paper secured by the 
agricultural products. The Federal land 
banks’ loans run on a long period basis, 
30 years or more, with annual amortiza- 
tion of only 1 per cent, and at the nate of 
5 to 5% per cent interest. The interme- 
diate credit bank is intended to supply 
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Blind and Deaf-mute | 





Use of 


DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC 


Cruelty | 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


| Offenders Denied 


‘Mr. Mitchell Says Recom- 
| mendations of Law Com- 
| mission Enforce Position 

Taken by Department | 


[Continued from Page 2.] | 


their own communities. The Federal Gov- 
lernment is not in a position to perform | 
that service well. | 

“It has not enough of that work to)| 
justify the creation of special tribunals, 
or agencies for that purpose. In line with | 
President Hoover’s well known interest in 
child welfare we expect to devise methods 
by which many juveniles arrested by Fed- 
eral authorities may be returned to their 
home States for detention, and to im- 
prove the methods of dealing with those 
retained in Federal custody.” 

In seeking a solution we met serious 
legal difficulties owing to lack of legislation 
authorizing such steps, and particularly 
the absence of authority to expend ap- 
propriations for travel in returning juve- 

MORGAN T. RYAN |nile delinquents to their a States. 
. “ | This is aggravated by the fact that more 
pg hey omen — eee a than half of the juveniles sentenced under 
yan, who has just been appointed | mrederal law are taken for transporting 
stolen motor cars from one State to an- 
other and are usually captured out of 
the States of their residence. The,Com- 
mission's report analyzes 303 cases 21 years 
of age or under, and 155 of these were 
sentenced under the Dyer Act, for trans- 
porting stolen cars, as compared with 44 | 
under the Nationai Prohibition Act. 
While the problem was being n Com: | 


B 


as Registrar of Motor Vehicles for the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
born in Boston, June 18, 1898. 
dence is at Dorchester. 


Educated in the Boston public schools, 
he was graduated from the Boston Latin 
(High) School in 1917. He was class 
orator and colonel of the school cadet 
regiment. He was graduated from Bos- 
ton College in 1921 and from the Bos- 
ton University Law School in 1927. 

Admitted to the bar in 1927 he began 
the practice of law in Boston. When 
Governor Joseph B. Ely took office, Jan. | 
8, 1931, Mr. Ryan. became assistant. sec- 
retary and held that position until desig- 
nated for the present position. 


was 
His resi- 


in this Department, the Wickersham Com- 
mission undertook an inquiry on the sub- 
ject We welcomed consideration of the 
matter by the Commission and laid our 
conclusions and problems before it. 

In a letter from the Attorney General 
to Miss Van Waters. who made the in- 
bv ag for the Commission, written | 
Oct. 25, 1930, it was said: 


Offenders Youthful 


“Referring to our conference the other 
day about the number of juvenile delin- 
quents convicted in the Federal courts | 
and imprisoned in Federal reformatories 
'and penal institutions, I am enclosing 4} 
!copy of a memorandum I wrote on Jan. 
29, 1930, to the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of these prosecutions. This 
letter states our problems. 


“Altogether the largest number of ju- 
veniles falling into the hands of the Fed- 
eral authorities are those who have been 
detected in violation of the Dyer Act, 
relating to the transportation of stolen | 
automobiles in interstate commerce. I 
|/have not yet worked out a practical’ way 
}of reducing the number of prosecutions | 
of this type in the Federal courts and 
having them handled in the State courts 
in the communities where the boys have | 
resided. 

“In the first place, I believe it is bette 
for these boys to be under the control and 
supervision of the public authorities of 
the locality where they are known and 
in which they reside instead of being 











Population Shows 
Increase in Decade 





Special Schooling Declared 
To Be Enabling Afflicted 
Persons to Make Them- 
selves Self-supporting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


viduals and many deaf and dumb persons 
have learned occupations which they may 
follow despite their handicaps. Not only 
are they able to support themselves wholly 
or at least in part, but they are also able 
to perform satisfactory work for their em- 
ployers. 


The Industrial Commission of Minne- 


around to Federal 


Toward Juvenile | 


‘Dan 


| cupations, according to information just 


| Department of Agriculture. 


.y | Experience has shown that these men fre- 
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(CHARLESTON, W. Va. July 15.— 

4 West Virginia’s new State Capitol 
Building, erected at Charleston at a 
cost of $10,000,000 will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about Oct. 1. 

The building, designed by Cass Gil- 
bert, of New York, has been almost 
10 years completing. Work on the first 
unit, which at present houses the offices 


of the Governor, Health, Mine Depart- 
ments, Secretary of State, State Auditor, 
Superintendent of Schools and State 
Board of Control, was started 10 years 
ago and was completed“a year later. 
Construction of the other wing, hous- 
ing the Supreme Court room, the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, State Road 
Commission and Department of Agri- 


gers dre E ncountered by M any | 


Department of Agriculture Workers 


| graph 


Recards Show the Lives of Game Wardens, Foresters, and 
Some Inspectors Are Often in Peril 


Although agriculture is a peaceful in- , war, although the eradication work has 
dustry, many of the men who serve under , gone far. It was found that certain men 


| that Department of the Federal Govern- }in one community had stopped dipping and | 


ment in this country have dangerous oc- | the inspectors were letting them have| 
|their way and not reporting the cases. 
The county authorities were requested to 
get the needed material and get men to 
dip the cattle. In a week two of the men 
had been shot and one was killed. No- 
tices were posted on trees, buildings and 
fences warning that others who tried dip- 
ping enforcement might expect armed re- | 
sistance, 

The county men preferred to quit; then | 
ex-service men who were employed and | 
equipped with horses, guns, and camp out- | 
fits, for no one In the neighborhood dared | 
to provide food or shelter. The armed 
men built a new vat to take the place of | 
| those dynamited, left guards about it, and | 


made available from the records of the 


Additional information made available 
by the Department follows: 


Game wardens, foresters, inspectors en- 
gaged in enforcing cattle tick eradication 
and meat and food inspectors are among 
those Department workers who have faced 
death in the routine of their daily work. | 


quently get more action per minute than 
many whose occupations are supposedly 
more dangerous. 

In certain parts of the South the dip- 
ping of cattle in the war against the tick 


CAPITOL OF WEST VIRGINIA NEARING COMPLETION 





; Smith, was fixed as heretofore on the basis 


He said a large| 


The suggestions of Vice President Cur- | 


sota, for instance, has found that employ- 
ers are generally satisfied with their deaf 
workers and that few deaf workers are 
injured in industrial accidents. Deaf men 
in Minnesota were found to be employed 
in 33 different lines of work in Minnesota 
and women-*i:: 29. : 

The Minnesota commission learned in 
interviewing employers about deaf work- 
ers that the greater number of the deaf; 
employ writing and natural signs for com- 
municating with their superiors about 
carrying on their work, and occasionally 
spoken words. Employers generally pre- | 
ferred those deaf employes who could 
speak to some degree and read lips. al- 
though they admitted they could use to 
advantage employes who had to depend 
on writing. 

Compensation for Loss 

In two years only one deaf person was 
reported as having been injured by an in- 
dustrial accident and that was not his 
fault and he received full compensation. 
In the same two years, there were only 
three cases reported to the commission of 
discrimination against the deaf in paying 
wages Each of these was settled in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The first enumeration of the blind and 
of deaf-mutes was in 1830, when 5,444 
blind, or 423 per 1,000,000 population, were 
reported, and 6.106 deaf, or 475 per 1,000,- 
000. There is little question, however, that 


for all censuses prior to 1880 the figures ! 


for the blind and deaf population are seri- 
ously deficient. At all five of these cen- 


|suses the enumerators were apparently 


permitted to follow out their own ideas as 


to who should be reported as blind or 
deaf-mutes. 


Most Complete Census 
The census of 1880 was probably the 


|most complete enumeration of the blind 


and deaf ever made in the United States, 
by reason of a special effort at this census 
to obtain accurate returns. Enumerators 
were given detailed instructions to aid 
them in determining who should be re- 
ported, and they received 5 cents per 
name for each blind or deaf-mute: re- 
corded. The result was that the highest 
ratio per population yet shown by census 
figures was obtained. There were 976 blind 
persons listed per 1,000,000 mhabitants of 
the country, and 675 deaf-mutes 

That census figures for the blind and for 
deaf-mutes are not comparable is shown 
by the fact that between 74,500 and 76,000 
was a reasonably close approximation of 


“the actual number of blind in the United 


States in 1920, whereas only 52,567 were 
enumerated, included those reported by 
enumerators and by other agencies. In 
1930 the enumeration was presumably 
more thorough and correspondence by the 
Census Bureau with individuals and in- 
stitutions would not have added appre- 
ciably to the number reported by. enu- 
merators, which was 63,849. 


On the basis of actual returns, the 1930 
figure is 20.8 per cent more than the num- 
ber enumerated in 1920; but if compared 
with the estimated correct figure for 1920, 
it is 14.7 per cent iess than the low esti- 
mate and 17.1 per cent less than the high 
estimate. Again, on the basis of actual 
returns, the ratio of blind to the general 
population in 1930 was 517 per 1,000,000, 
as compared with 497 per 1,000,000 in 
1920. If, however, the low estimate of 
the correct total for 1920 is used, the ratio 
for that year becomes 705 per 1,000,000, 
while it becomes 725 if the high estimate 
is used. 


short-term accommodation on securities 
that may be warehouse receipts or en- 
dorsement of paper backed by the wheat 
or other products, running eight months 
at 6 per cent interest and eligible to re- 
discount at the Federal Reserve banks. 

“So there is not, in my opinion, any 
necessity for a moratorium on agricultural 
products, wheat or otherwise. I think the 
Federal Government has done everything 
it can do in respect to agriculture gener- 
ally and if it does any more than it is 
doing it will amount to paternalism. I 
am already getting letters saying the Gov- 
ernment has spent too much in a paternal- 
istic way and urging curtailment of ex- 
penditures of not only the Federal Farm 
| Board but also in the Department of Ag- 
riculture.” 





shipped the country 
penal institutions or put on probation by 
Federal courts in the districts where they 
are captured and prosecuted by the Fed- 
eral authority, which is usually not the 
district from which they come. 

“In the second place, Federal institu- 
tions have no adequate facilities for tak- 
ing care of boys of this type’ and the 
moral responsibility for the expense rests 
primarily on the localities in which they 
have lived and not on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The greatest practical difficulty now 
seems to be, under existing law, a boy is 
captured by the Federal authorities in the 
State to which he has transported the 
stolen automobile and there is no provi- 
sion for paying the expenses of the United 
States Marshal in taking him back to the 
State from which he came for prosecution 
by the State authorities, even though the 
boy is willing to go back and is ready to! 
sign a confession and plead guilty in the 
State court if returned to his home, which 
is usually the place where the car is stolen. 

“Any proposals which you can work out 
| for diminishing the number of these juve- | 
nile cases in the Federal courts and for | 
their proper conduct where it is necessary 
for the Federal courts to take jurisdiction, 
will be given sympathetic consideration 
here in this Department.” 

Proposals Lacking 

We are glad that the Commission has 
reached the same general conclusions that 
we had. 

With respect to the steps to be taken 
to bring about the desired result, the Com- 
mission make no definite or concrete pro- 
posal for legislation. Its report Says: 
“The precise nature of legislation required 
to accomplish this result will have to be 
determined by expert legal research.” 

Pending legislation, it recommends that 
the Department of Justice take such ad- 
ministrative steps as far as the law per- 
mits, to relinquish juveniles in Federal 
custody to the care of State and local 
agencies. Although the Commission's re- 
port does not present a definite solution, 
it is valuable in drawing public attention 
to the situation and fortifying the posi- 
tion already taken by this Department. 

The Bureau of Prisons of the Depart- 
ment has been at work for some months 
on a program to: 

1. Provide increased inspection of county 
jails in which Federal juvenile prisoners 
are confined. 

2. Survey juvenile detention homes 
maintained by State and local authorities 
with a view to using such places instead 
of jails for confinement of juveniles in 
Federal custody, and to make arrange- 
ments and contracts with the better type 
of State schols for juveniies in which Fed- 
eral prisoners may be cared for. 

3. Require Federal probation officers to 
give special attention to the treatment of 
juveniles in Federal custody, and to de- 
velop cooperation with the State juvenile 
courts so that the latter may undertake 
the care of all cases referred to them by 
Federal authorities. 

4. Prepare, for submission to the next 
session of Congress, legislation. 

A. Authoriing the discontinuance of 
prosecution against juvenile offenders in 
the Federal courts wherever it appears 
they may be dealt with prooerly bv local 
or State agencies; 

B. Authorizing transportation of youth- 
ful offenders in Federal custody back to 
| their homes for prosecution under State | 30 years of age, and only 11 are as young 
law; as 16 years, and none are under that age. 

C. Authorizing Federal aid to local No child or man in any institution under 
training schools where any considerable | the control of the Bureau of Prisons has 
number of Federal offenders may be con-| been subjected to corporal punishment, 
fined. and the statement in some newspapers 
that children are flogged in institutions 
in charge of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons is quite without foundation in fact. 

The Federal Government is compelled 
to arrange for confinement of some juve- 
| nile offenders in State reformatories, and 
acts of Congress expressly provide that 
| Federal prisoners confined in State in- 
| Chillicothe, Ohio, have failed to bring out | stitutions shall be “subject to the same 
ithe fact that the wooden barracks in | discipline and treatment as convicts sen- 
which the men at Chillicothe are tem- | tenced by the courts in the State or Ter- 
porarily housed were part of the quar-j|ritory in which such penitentiary is sit- 
ters at Camp Sherman, used for the draft | uated.” It is because of this that the Bu- 
Army during the war, and that this|reau of Prisons endeavors to select only 
is a temporary makeshift and that new |the best managed State institutions for 
buildings at Chillicothe have been author- |! confinement of Federal prisoners. 


and Texas fever has provided numerous | 
thrills and several deaths have resulted 
| from the work. 

| There are accounts of incidents in which 
; Some of the cattle owners and their sym- | 
pathizers stubbornly refused to comply with 


ultimate good of the community and the 
industry. Dipping vats have been blown 
up by these cattle owners, some dyna-| 
miters have been wounded and one was 
killed while in the act of destroying a 
vat. 

A county in Arkansas at one time was! 
one of the worse recalcitrants in the tick 


Gen. Foulois States Position 
As to Reappointment 


In connection with the selection of 
Brigadier General Benjamin D. Foulois to 
succeed Major General James E. Fetchet 
as Chief of Air Corps, Honorable F. Tru- 
bee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, 
today made the following statement: 

“General Foulois, with respect to his 
selection as Chief of the Army Air Corps 
effective Dec. 20, 1931, takes the position 
of his predecessor, General Fechet, in 
stating that he does not desire to be con- 
sidered for reappointment at the conclu- 
sion of his detail as Chief of the Air 
Corps. In these days of slow promotion 
he feels that this policy provides a prac- 
tical and painless way of obtaining ad- 
vancement for our officers.” (Issued by 
the Department of War) 





Maine Governor Calls 
Child Health Conference 


Avcusta, Me., July 15. 


The Maine-White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection has been 
called by Governor William Tudor Gardi- 
ner for Sept. 18. It will be the first con- 
ference of this nature ever to be held in 
Maine, the Governor stated. 

Following the procedure of the White 
House Conference called by President 
Hover in November, 1930, Governor Gardi- 
ner said, the Maine session will be di- 
vided into four sections: Medical Service, 
Public Health Service and Administration, 
Education and Training, and the Handi- 
capped—Prevention, Maintenance, Protec- 
tion. 


ized and are under construction. 

The first group of fireproof brick and 
stone buildings is nearing completion and 
the work is being hurried as rapidly as 
possible. A second Federal reformatory 
has been authorized and a site selected 
at El Reno, Okla., and the contract for 
construction will be let about Oct. 1. 

The National Training School for Boys, 
referred to in the report, is not under the 
control of the Department of Justice, but 
is managed by a board of trustees. The 
use of leg shackles in that institution, re- 
ferred to in the report, was discontinued 
more than a year ago and the superin- 


Board of Trustees has been replaced. The 
Chillicothe institution is a Federal re- 
formatory for young men and has a total 
population of 1,716. One thousand four 


State Institutions 


It should be borne in mind that the 
report of the Wickersham Commission 
deals very largely with the conditions in 
State reformatories and jails over which 
the Federal Governmént has no control 
The published criticisms respecting the 
conditions at the Federal reformatory at 





|rules and regulations formulated for the | 


tendent who had used that method of | 
punishment without the knowledge of the | 


hundred and twenty-nine are from 20 to! 


then visited every cattle owner telling 
them to bring their cattle on a certain day 
to the vat or armed men would come to 
get them. The result was that all the cat- 
tle were brought in and dipped and the 
ticks were eradicated. 


The chances the forest ranger takes are 
with the elements, but none the less real. 
They fight fires that rush with the wind, 
they navigate dangerous streams in frail 
canoes, and they travel at night over 
uncertain roads. 


The means of fighting forest fires is 
sometimes as dangerous as the destroyer 
itself. Fast work must be done at night, 
the felling of trees, sometimes with dy- 
namite. In Winter the ranger may not be 
worried about fire, but he has the deep 
mountain snows, there are several aval- 
anches and blizzards, and usually he is 
alone. A broken leg under such cir- 
cumstances is not the small matter it is 


|} when help is nearby. 


In warmer weather water takes its toll. 
Two rangers one time started over a lake 





for a distant station with supplies for two | 


months. A squall filled the heavily laden 
canoes with water. One ranger drowned; 
the other swam to shore, made a 50-mile 
trip back to town without compass or 
matches and returned with a party to 
drag the lake for his partner. Rangers 
have a code which demands more than 
does the employing government. Not all 


ranger heroes ere fiction characters. There | 


is the record of one who brought a sick 
woman over a mountain to a hospital; 
another is said to have acted as minister 
and undertaker. 


Dangers Encountered 
By Plant Explorers 


Another class of department workers 
whose lives often are endangered are the 
plant explorers, those who comb the out- 
of-the-way places of the world for new 
and valuable plants that may add to our 
comfort or pleasure, and they take life 
as it is in the jungle or in the desert. 
One of the men engaged in this work 
made a report on some of his experiences, 
in which there appears an account of his 
cooperation with the natives of a Burmese 
village in trapping a man-eating tiger 
Another plant explorer some years ago 
was badly beaten by Chinese bandits and 
later lost his life in a Chinese river. 


Sickness and bad food are the greatest 
dangers encountered by the explorers: 
fleas, lice, flies and mosquitoes welcome 
the foreign scientists. One man reported 
159 flea bites on his forearms after a 
night spent in a hammock in a Guate- 
malan country house. 


Hunters of predatory animals in 
West also get their share of thrills dur- 
ing their searches for animals. One of 
the Department's men trailed a grizzly 
bear in Colorado, with the assistance of 
his dogs. After trailing the 1,000-pound 
grizzly for several miles he finally killed 
it with a shot in the 
Survey 


of the Biological contain many 


businesslike reports of such hand-to-claw 
encounters. 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 15, 1931 





9 a. m—The Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


10\a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
called to discuss the German financial 
situation. 

11 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, Wil- 
liam N. Doak, and John R. Alpine, in 
charge of the Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, called to dis- 
cuss the organization of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


neck just as the | 
grizzly was charging him. The records | 
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Drought in West. 
' Brings Inerease 
In Forest Fires 


‘Unusual Damage Occurred 
During Spring Season in 
| Eastern Areas, According 
To Federal Service 











| Forest fires in the West recently have 
been causing the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture considerable 
trouble, it was stated orally July 15 by 
Henry A. Wold, administrative assistant 
in the Branch of Operation of the Service. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by Mr. Woid: 

Thus far this year approximately_$400,- 
000 has been spent by the Service in fight- 
ing forest fires, and $87,000 of that amount 
has been expended within the last 10 
days. 

At the present time fires are burning, 
principally in the States of Idaho and 
California. These fires always are 
| caused by lack of moisture in the forests, 
and the extreme drought which has pre- 
vailed in those sections has caused the 
numerous fires which have sprung up 
there lately. Precipitation in the area 
would aid materially in extinguishing the 
fires as well as reducing the number which 
break out. 

This year fire destruction in the for- 
ests has been worse than the comparative 
period for last year, which was an une- 
usually fire-free year. However, in com- 
parison with 1929, the number of fires 
this year show a decrease. 

During the year 1930, the service only 
spent about $1,300,000 in fighting forest 
fires, while in 1929 over $3,000,000 was 
spent for this purpose. 
| During the Spring season this year, an 

— }unusual number of forest fires occurred 
in the East, while in the West fires began 
as early as April, although usually they 
seldom are noticed before May. 
Cites Windstorms 


Another cause which has contributed 
to the Bureau expending as much as it 
has thus far this year was the extremely 
serious windstorms which occurred 
carlier in Oregon and Washington. These 
storms resulted in large numbers of trees 
blowing down, and because of this the 
Service was foreed to place a patrol in 
the area to continually be on the look- 
out for any outbreaks which might oc- 
cur. As yet there have been no reports 
of any damaging fires which have begun 
}in these areas where these trees have 
blown down, but the patrol is necessary 
just the same, and this causes expendi- 
tures. 

The Service recently has entered into 

experimenting with airplanes as a means 
of gros# earnings. The valuation this | of transporting fire fighters from one fire 
year was $225,540, as compared with $255,- to another when the mean? of getting to 
420 last year. the areas by other means is difficult. 


ee 
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culture, was started 
for the main unit 
uary, 1930. 

The building is three stories in height 
with the entire two upper stories util- 
ized by legislative chambers. Offices for 
the seven elective State officials will be 
provided in the unit upon its com- 
pletion. 


in 1926. Ground 
was broken in Jan- 


Nebraska Board Refuses 


To Evaluate Franchise 
LINCOLN, Nesr., July 15. 

A request by the Western Union Tele- 
Company that the fixing of the 
valuation of its franchise until decisions 
have been rendered in two suits pending in 
the Federal Court contesting the taxation 


of the franchise has been denied by the 
State Taxing Board. 


Tax Commissioner W. H. Smith an- 
rounced that the Board has fixed the as- 
sessed value of the franchise at $245,000, 
the same as in the past. 


The Board also has denied a plea by the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., that it has 
no taxable intangible or franchise value. 
The Agency's valuation, according to Mr 


Following Our Charted Course 


We have devoted the past twenty-five years to building a 
business of Quality Merchandising which has merited and won 
the confidence of a very large patronage. The present trend 
for lower prices is in many instances resulting in lowering 
quality both as to materials and workmanship. While we 
always keep our costs as low as possible, we are unwilling 
to sacrifice our High Standard of Quality —a sacrifice that 
would remove the very purpose of our existence. 


By adhering strictly to the Business we best understand, 
by continually bettering quality wherever possible, and by 
keeping prices adjusted according to actual costs we have 
built up a Dependable Organization. In our London and Paris 
Shops we cater to many of the most Distinguished Men of 
Europe, and in New York and Chicago we enjoy the esteemed 
patronage of the most Notable and most Discriminating Men 


of America. 
6. Subka & Company 





TWO BLADES 
OF GRASS 


How Chemistry Helps Agriculture and 


Agriculture Helps Chemistry .. . and 
Government Helps Both 


The job of making two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before has been the epic 
effort of man since the days when he first scratched 
the soil for his dinner... he had thousands of enemies, 
few helpers. Today the farmer’s best friend is the 
chemist, and best of chemists is Uncle Sam himself. 


The many, many contributions of chemistry to agri- 
culture and the many contributions of agriculture to 
chemistry make lots of work for the Government. 


THE TOPICAL SURVEY 








written by outstanding experts in the Gov- 
ernment tells what is being done in this field 
in the new series on 


Agricultural Chemistry, Beginning July 17 
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Economic Trend 
Somewhat Better 
_In Large Centers 


Upward Tendency Is Noted 

- In Some Lines of Industry 
And Business, Says Emer- 
gency Committee 


















































Economic conditions throughout the 
country reflect a more optimistic tone ac- 
cording to the weekly review of business 
in important centers, issued July 14 by the 
“President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. (A summary of the review was 
printed in the issue of July 15.) The re- 
view of conditions in al important cen- 
ters follows in full text: 

“Indianapolis, Ind—It is reported that 
$539,000 has been appropriated for munici- 
pal improvements in the city of Evans- 
ville which will provide employment for 
several hundred men. A plant in Rich- 
mond was reopened last Monday on a 
five day week operating schedule affecting 
175 men. Previously it was an a four-day 
week. Wage agreements in the Indiana 
mining field will give employment to ap- 
proximately 250 men. The Mishawaka es- 
tablishment will increase its working 
schedule to four days a week, effective 
July 13. Previously it was on a three-day 
week. A glass establishment at Marion 
is to begin work soon on a new $20,000 | 
warehouse. : | 

Building permits in Indianapolis for | 
June this year, according to city officials, | 
were $438,000, while in June, 1930, they | 
were $1,181,000, and in May, 1931, $724,000. 
Eighty-four firms report employes totalling 
18.544 in June compared with 18,802 in! 
May, and 20,729 in June a year ago, ac- | 
cording to the Indiana Bureau of Business | 
Research. According to the Center Town- 
ship Trustees, 2,339 families are recelving 
relief as compared with 2,512 the previous 
week. This compared with approximately 
4500 at the peak in mid-Winter. 

St. Paul-Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn——There have been no 
outstanding developments during the past 
week. Recent rains dispelled the heat 
wave and improved crop conditions gen- 
erally. The St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce announced that 23 new industries, 
employing 392 persons, with a pay-roll of 
$480,000 annually, have located in St. Paul 
during the first six months of this year. 
Including new retail stores and firm ex- 
pansions, the pay-roll increase in that city 
1s reported in excess of $739,000, according 
to Wm. F. Davidson, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Department. June wheat ship- 
ments from Duluth and Superior totaled 
5,200,000 bushels as compared with 5,500,000 
bushels during the same period last year. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis flour 
mills are reported operating at 33 per 
cent capacity during the week ended July | 
4, as compared with 34 per cent during 
the same period last year. ; 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The week witnessed | 
the beginning of small-grain harvesting in | 
Jowa, notably oats. The industrial em- | 
ployment situation has not changed. Sev- 
eral concerns are hopeful of resuming op- 
erations; they have postponed the same 
indefinitely from day to day. 

Little Change in Taxes 


Dallas, Tex—No definite trend in busi- | 
ness is apparent, but there is a general | 
feeling of optimism among merchants that 
conditions will improve shortly. Mrs. Al- 
bert Walker of the City Welfare Depart- | 
ment reports that through the use of funds | 
accumulated in the welfare budget since 
May, she was able to furnish work for 
500 family heads instead of the usual 400. 
This does not necessarily indicate in- 
creased unemployment but merely addi- | 
tional funds available for relief. August 
Schultz, manager of the United States | 
Employment Bureau, reports that the per- | 
centage of placements as compared with | 
registrations is showing improvement over 
last month as a result of the falling off | 
of registrations. | 

Statements of the Dallas banks reveal | 
an increase of $4,000,000 in deposits and) 
a gain of nearly $2,500,000 in resources at | 
the end of June as compared with a year} 
ago, according to the published report of 
the Comptroller and State Banking Com- 
missioner. | 

Houston, Tex.—The local employment | 
bureau reports that out of a total of 1,050 
men and women applicants for jobs during | 
June, 454 were reported placed during that | 
month. The Industrial Department of the | 
local Chamber of Commerce reports that, | 
in the first half of 1931, eight manufac- | 
turing enterprises were launched in Hous- 
ton, seven plant expansions were under- 
taken, and seven new distributors opened 
sales and warehouse branches in the city. 

Galveston, Tex—No change is evident 
in the unemployment situation in Gal- 
veston since last week. The wheat move- 
ment into the city is very heavy and 1,- 
500 car loads rolled in during last week- 
end. The outward movement is far ahead 
of last year and much is expected to leave 
during July. 

The collector announces that licenses 
were issued for 196 new cars during June 
indicating the highest sale of new cars 
for any one month during several years. 

Situation in St. Louis 

St. Louis, Mo.—Unemployment condi- | 
tions are showing a slightly unfavorable | 
trend compared with last week. The 
Citizens’ Relief Committee reports that | 
applications for employment are averag- 
ing about 50 per day as compared with! 
38 per day during the past several weeks. 
Eighty-five positions were filled during 
the past week compared with 82 the week) 
before. A slight improvement is shown) 
in the dairy industry, also in the num- 
ber of temporary office positions filled 
to relieve employes on vocation. Officials | 
of wholesale houses, bankers, and railroad | 
executives are greatly encouraged by the | 
prospects of a bumper farm crop move- 
ment. The Rice-Stix Dry Goods Com- 
pany, which has distribution throughout 
the Southwest, reports that the volume 
of goods sold at present is equal to the 
Sales this time last year. Stocks of goods 
on dealers’ shelves are low. 

G. W. Rule, statistician of the Boat- 
men’s National Company reports: “Farm 








crop yields are greater to the acre and| 


in large sections 
and, and Missouri 


of Arkansas, 
there is harvesting 
going on where last year there was 
drought. It is a start toward improved 
conditions.” 
Placements in Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo.—The Greater Kansas 


Illinois 








}agencies report little activity, with jobs| 





City Employment Commission reports, 
for the week ending July 7, 58 new ap- 
plications for positions, 148 placements, 
and 53 permanent placements. The Kan- 
sas City Real Estate Board reports that 
- foreclosures are only 1 per cent of the 
aggregate number and value of mort- 
gages during a three-month period; the 
number of real estate sales in June about 
70 ner cent of June, 1930; the value of 
building permits issued in June, 1931, 
greater than in June, 1930, but for the 
first six months of this year about one- 
third of last year. Twelve new apart- 
mént units were built this year, 307 last 
year. The Hutchinson Free Employment 
Office reports that additional workers for 
harvest will be required in that section. 
Denver, Colo.—Guy T. Justis, secretary 
of the Denver Community Chest, reports 
a 31 per cent increase as compared with 
the corresponding pericd last year, in the 
number of families aided during the past 
three months with a sizeable increase in 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Danese of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


(THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the ae of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index. Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
ee (EER MARTAPIRINIAN *UINS JUL AUG SEP ICCT 
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INCV.IDEC. 








RELATIVE TO 1926=100 


BUSINESS FAILURES (NuMBER ) 
BD ati AT 


expenditures for charitable purposes for 


the same comparative periods. B. P. 
Dawson, of the United States Farm Labor 
Employment Bureau, says there is a 
slightly better demand for farm labor, 
lL t when compared with the same period 
last .ear it is not favorable. C. R. Hines, 
auditor of the Denver Union Station, re- 
p-rts that train tourist business into 
Denver is 10 per cent off as compared} 
with the same time last year. According 
to Dudley R. Griggs, secretary of the} 
Colorado Ass ciation, reports received from | 
Estes Park indicate an increase of 174| 
per cent in the number of visitors for 
July\4 and 5, as compared with last year. 
An official .£ the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany states that last month business was 


year. 


per cent compared with those 


a year ago. Preliminary reports 


chamber, 





bett : than in the same month last year.| sales were off about the same percentage. 
Improvement in Utah | Hotels and restaurants report local sales 

i 7 y 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Employment off 17 per cent compared with 1930, and 


searce. The agriculture industry is ab- | 27st half of the year. 


sorbing a small number of laborers as 
the wheat ha.vest started approximately 
10 days earlier than usual. The crop is 
reported to be light due to the lack of} 
moisture. The Community Chest reports 
1,498 welfare cases cleared in June, com-| 
parei with 1,340 in May. Construction 
work on the city water system is progress- 
ing well ahee of schedule and it is ex- 
pected that the possibility of a later Sum-} 
1 er water shortage will be eliminated. 
Building in San Francisco 

San Francisco, Calif.—The awarding of | 
contracts for Golden Gate Bridge is to be} 
considered by the Board of Supervisors 
today. The Oakland Real Estate Board| 
reports a slight but steady improvement 
in the construction field during the past 
few months. Real estate sales and negoti- 
ations in East Bay are still made largely 
on credit, including brokers’ commissions, 
but during the past 30 days more cash | 
deals are being made. The Industrial As-| 
sociation reports that employment in the 
building trades is more encouraging dur- 
ing the past two weeks due to increase in 
construction activities. All indications are 
that employment will be maintained for | 
the remainder of the year at the same 
level a year * ago. 


and all relief organizations re 


slightly during the past 


ployment cases. 


cific Fisheries 
sales of canned 
months of this 


today 
salmon _ the 
year totaled 


years and breaks all 
movement of this commodity. 


cent gain in postal receipts has 





|tions in the Portland area. 






month of May, states that the number of 
building permits showed a gain of 55 per| 
cent over the previous month and were 
equal to those of the same month last 


— 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekl}? average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. e weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value partment of Commerce.) 
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BOND PRICES 
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Amount of Business Done by Hotels 





is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending July 11 where available. 
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Annual Business 
Of Retailers in 


’ States Analyzed 


Automotive Sales Are First 
In Value in Alabama, Data 
Announced by the Census 
Bureau Reveals 





he average the index numher 


(Issued by the De- 


Net sales of 21,432 retail stores in the 
State of Alabama totaled $524,472,335 dur- 
ing 1929, Census of Distribution figures 
released by the Bureau of the Census re- 
veal. The 1930 population of the State 
| Was 2,646,248 which would give a per capita 
Sales of $198.19. 
| The report shows that automotive sales 
in the State of Alabama accounted for 
19.32 cents of the consumer’s store dollar, 
and general merchandise sales for 17.73 
;gents. Food stores are in third position 
| and account for 18.07 cents of the dollar; 
then follow in order the following types 
of stores: Apparel, 5.24 cents; furniture 
and household, 4.87 cents; lumber and 
building, 4.60 cents; restaurants and eat- 
}ing places, 2.69 cents. The remaining 
26.48 cents is the portion spent in unclas- 
Sified store types. 

Florida 

Net sales of 22,411 retail stores in the 
| State of Florida totaled $497,601,165 dur- 
ing 1929. The 1930 population of the 
States Was 468,211, which would give a 
per capita sales of $338.92. 
|, The report shows that food store sales 
| in the State of Florida accounted for 
25.97 cents of the consumer's store dollar, 
and the automotive sales for 22.46 cents. 
| General merchandise stores are in third 
position and account for 11.72 cents of 
the dollar; then follow in order the fol- 
lowing types of stores: Apparel, 7.35; 
lumber and building, 7.26; restaurants and 
|eating places, 4.34; furniture and house- 
| hold, 412 cents. The: remaining 18.78 
;cents is the portion spent in unclassified 
store types. 
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Indiana 

Net sales of 41,796 retail stores in the 
| State of Indiana totaled $1,229,294.386 
during 1929. The 1930 population of the 
| State Was 3,238,503, which would give a 
per capita sales of $379.59. 

|" The report shows that food store sales 
in the State of Indiana accounted for 
22.82 cents of the consumer's store dollar, 
‘and the automotive sales for 22.11 cents. 
| General merchandise stores are in third 
position and account for 12.56 cents of 
the dollar; then follow in order the fol- 
lowing types of stores: Lumber and build- 
| ing, 8.26 cents; apparel, 7.39 cents; furni- 
| ture and household, 4.50 cents; restaurants 
|and eating places, 3.55 cents. The re- 
|Maining 18.81 cents is the portion spent 
|in unclassified store types. 


| Rhede Island 

| Net sales of 9,488 retail stores in the 
| State of Rhode Island totaled $316,573,174 
| during 1929, Census of Distribution fig= 
| ures released by the Bureau of the Census 
aaa a tory of the State 

yas 497, which would give r capi 

| sales of $460.47. re 
_ The report shows that food store sales 
in the State of Rhode Island accounted 
| for 26.55 cents of the consumer's store 
| dollar, and the automotive sales for 16.93 
| cents. General merchandise stores are in 
third position and account for 13.49 cents 
j of the dollar; then follow in order the 
| following types of stores: Apparel, 9.36; 
|lumber and building, 7.92; furniture and 
household, 4.64; restaurants and eating 
| places, 4.02; the remaining 17.09 cents is 
{the portion spent in unclassified store 
types. 

| It is to be remembered, of course, that 
| this “kind of business” classification is 
| not Synonymous with commodity classi- 
| fications." A small portion of the food 
| dollar may be spent in the general mer- 
chandise store—department, or five-and- 
ten; a very important part of the home 
furnishing dollar may be spent at depart- 
| ment stores; certainly all the money spent 
in restaurants and eating places should 
| be added to the total of the food store as 
|Shown in the arrangement used in the 
Census of Distribution report.—Issued by 
\the Bureau of the Census. 





Business of Wholesalers 
In Seranton Is Analyzed 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Scranton, 
Pa., exceeds $108,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 210 


|wholesalers proper in Scranton in 1929 
amounted to $59,712,257. Those whole- 
salers employed 2,327 men and women, 


paid them $4,794,713 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $6,- 
676,721. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 51 establishments in the Scran- 
ton wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tan: stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, selling 
agents, etc., the operations of which are 
F : similar to those of wholesalers. The total 
a. throughout the year, while 162; volume of business transacted by those 
were of the resort type operating from | establishments amounted to $48,761,803 in 

two to eight months of the year. 1929. Those establishments gave employ- 

The 84 hotels in operation the full year | ment to 685 men and women, paid them 
reported a total annual business of $4,750,- | $1 .266.235 in salaries and wages, and car- 


Real estate sales for May dropped 26 
and were 29 per cent below those of May 


indicate a slight decrease in building per- 
mits as compared “with May which will} 
be the peak month of the year. 
ness conditions for June, according to the 
will hold at about the same 
level as during preceding months. 
partment store sales for May were off 1 
per cent according to the report and 11 
per cent below May a year ago. 


27 per cent compared with 1929 for the 


Conditions in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Little change has 
occurred in the unemployment ,situation 


applications for assistance have increased 
three weeks. 
Many industries, and mercantile organi- 
zations as well, are giving part-time work 
to employes instead of laying them off. 
The Citizens’ Coordination Committee be- 
lieves that the increased applications for 
assistance are due to the increased num- | 
ber of people who have used the last of 
their savings, rather than to new unem- 


Seattle, Wash.—The Association of Pa- 
announced 


cases which represents a 50 per cent in-| Camps and ul Ss 
crease over the average of the last five| Mills. Export wheat trading is moderately 
records for the | 4ctive with first sales in several months 


Portland, Oreg.—A gain of nearly $6,-| flour business is on the upgrade with the | 
000,000 in bank deposits in June over, Columbia River millls reporting a gain|corporation and tw 
the same month last year and a 5 


indicative of improved business condi-| rain crops and late fruits are benefited | 
Road 
The San Francisco} proveemnt projects, involving $250,000 in | 
Chamber of Commerce, in a trade report|Multinomah County, were approved 
released the last week in June for the! provide Summer work for 500 men on a 


of April 
Receipts of 132 hotels of 25 or more 


;}rooms in Louisiana in 1929 totaled $8,- 
131,000, a census of distribution report is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census reveals. 
The 132 hotels reporting were all hotels 
in operation throughout the year. There 
were no hotels of the resort type reported.| owned by individuals and partnerships. 

Th 132 hotels in operation the full year | 
reported a total annual business of $8,- 
131,000, an average of 3,109 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $2,109,000 paid in 
salaries and wages during the year. These | 
hotels also reported 9,590 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 4,804. 

Twenty-six of these hotels were owned 
by corporations, as compared with 106) 
owned by individuals and partnerships. | 


Indiana 


Receipts of 336 hotels of 25 or more; 
rooms in Indiana in 1929 totaled $18,206,- 
000, a census of distribution report issued 
by the Bureau of the Census reveals. Of 
the 336 hotels reporting, 320 were in opera- 
tion throughout the year and 16 were of 
the resort type operating from three to 
eight months of the year. 

The 320 ‘hotels in operation the full! 
year reported a total annual business of 
$17,764,000, an average of 6,212 full-time 


for June 


Busi- 


Seventy-seven of these hotels 


De- 


Cay paid in salaries and wages. 


seating capacity of 2,190. Three 


individuals and partnerships. 
Kentucky 





Receipts of 1 


rt that | 





rotating weekly basis. A substantial in- 
that |crease in employment is reported in the 
first six|8rain and fruit harvesting districts, but 

1,196,239 | is offset by the Summer closing of logging 
the annual shutdown of} 


| 6,445. 


indiivduals and partnerships. 


| $32,000 in 1929 and $8,000 was paid 
salaries and wages. 


|for European continental delivery. The 





er|Over last season of 125,000 barrels ex-| partnerships. 
been held| ported. Weather conditions are favoring | Maine 


im-| by recent heavy rains. 


(The report of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in 


to 
the issue of July 17.) 


the Bureau of the Census reveals. 


In States Shown by Census Bureau 


employes and a tOtal of $4,752,000 paid in 


Receipts of the 16 resort-type hotels| paid in salaries and wages. 
totaled $442,000 in 1929 and $93,000 was} had 10,509 guest rooms and a dining room 
These hotels| Seating capacity of 
had 1,213 .guest rooms and a dining-room| Were owned by corporations, as against 
were | 127 by individuals and partnerships. 
owned by corporations, as against 13 by 


I 18 hotels of 25 or more 
jrooms in Kentucky in 1929 totaled $8,-| yeals, 
a 8 Census of* Distribution report|were in operation throughowt the year 
— Poe Bureau of the Census re-| and 19 were of the resort type operating 
—— cee ao youn | om two to eight months of the year. 

and three were of the resort type operat-| year reported a total annual business of 
ing ee to five months of the year. | $7,973,000, an average of 3,019 full-time 
ae 2S et = Se Soe employes and a total of $2,654,000 paid in 
| $8,690,000, an average of 3,234 full-time 
;employes and a total of $2,345,000 paid in | 
| salaries and wages during the year. These 
| hotels also reported 9,438 guest rooms 
and a dining room seating capacity of 


Forty of these hotels were owned by} 
comporation, whereas 75 were owned by | taled $316,000 in 1929 and 


Receipts of 246 hotels of 25 or more! 
rooms in Maine in 1929 totaled $9,603,000,| tal countries at prices competitive with | ceding year revealed that the percentage 
a Census of Distribution report issued by | those of Japanese rayon goods are to be {of adhorence for 25 commodities averaged. 
Of | produced by certain British manufacturers 
the 246 hotels reporting, 84 were in op-! (Department of Commeree.) 


00, an average of 1,592 full-time em- 


|ployes-and a total of $1,153,000 paid in} 
| Salaries and wages during the year. These | 
salaries and wages during the year. These | hotels also reported 5,626 guest rooms and 
hotels also reported 23,979 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 11,950. ! 


}a dining room seating capacity of .5,256. 


|corporations, whereas 64 were owned by 


; were individuals and partnerships. 
owned by corporations, whereas 243 were) 


| Receipjs of the 162 resort-type hotels to- 
taled $4'853,000 in 1929 and $936,000 was 


18,731. 


Maryland 


Receipts of 105 hotels of 25 or more 
‘rooms in Maryland in 1929 totaled $8,- 
289,000, a Census of Distribution report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re- 
Of the 105 hotels reporting, 86 


The 86 hotels in operation the full 


salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 6,869 guest rooms 
and a dining room seating capacity of 
6,150. 

Twenty-two of these were owned by 
| corporations, whereas 64 were owned by 
| individuals and partnerships. 

Receipts of the 19 resort-type hotels to- 
$53,000 was paid 
'in salaries and wages. These hotels had 


in|ing capacity of 2,629. Six were owned by 


These hotels had) corporations, as against 13 by individuals 
| 117 guest rooms and a dining room seat- 
ing capacity of 322. One was owned by a 
© by individuals and | 


| and partnerships.—Issued by the, Bureau 
of the Census. 


British Rayon in Orient 
Rayon fabrics for distribution in Orien- 


Twenty of these hotels were owned by | 


These hotels | 


|ried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,687,065. 

The total value of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Scranton 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $108,- 
474,060.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


New Proposals Submitted 
On Simplified Practices 


Thirty-five | 


Twenty new simplified practice recom- 
mendations were developed by general 
conferences during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, according to Edwin W. Ely, 
| Chief of the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the National Bureau of Standards, in a 
report for that period to Dr. G. K. Bur- 
gess, Director of the Bureau. 

“These additions,” Mr. Ely stated, “raised 
the total number of general conferences 
to 149, exclusive of one regional recom- 
mendation and one limitation of variety 
recommendation.” 

“The various industries, to date, have 
j}approved and accepted recommendations 
| covering 117 commodities, while others are 
in process of acceptance. 
| “Fifteen simplified practice recommen- 
|dations were issued as printed pamphlets 
jduring the year. The total number of 
|printed recommendations now is 115. 
| “Thirty-seven recommendations were re- 
| viewed by their respective standing com- 
mittees during the past 12 months. Thirty- 
|}one of these were reaffirmed without 


Receipts of the three resort-type totaled| 959 guest rooms and a dining room seat-;Change for additional periods; and six 


were revised. 

| “Surveys of production, distribution and 
use, were made of adherence to 13 sim- 
plified practice recommendations. The ac- 
cepters reporting indicating that, on the 
average, approximately 90 per cent of their 
volume conformed with the recommenda- 
tions. Similar surveys during the pre- 





87 per cent.—Issued by Department of 
Commerce. 
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‘Crops in Interior 


Sections Suffer 


From Lack of Rain’ 


Considerable Damage May 
Result Unless Relief Is 
Forthcoming Says Weekly 
Weather and Crop Review 


With the seacoast and border States 
generally enjoying relatively good amounts 
of precipitation during the week, the in- 
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Rainfall Below Normal | 9 
Since First of the Year farm Board s 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


tucky, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona had 
more rainfall in 1931 than during the first | 
six months of 1930, but in all other States | G l S l 
the amounts were less this year than last. ’ > . 
l owever, two months—January and May | enera ates 
—in the first half of 1930 had above nor- | 
mal, which considerably augmented the} 
six-month totals. 

lor the country, as a whole, only fyur 
of the last 18 months have had as much; The Federal Farm Board has been of 
2 ce adengge ST mod ee ie ‘ne bene | ee assistance to growers of agri- 

stober, an ovember, 0 ; egin- ‘ : ° a 
ning with December, 1930, the monthly | CUtural products in Florida, with coop 
averages for the whole country have been | tation of State services and local fruit 
persistently below normal, but March was|#2d vegetable interests, according to in- 
only 6 per cent below. The following | formation made available by the Board 
table shows for each month from Jan- | July 15. 
uary, 1930, to June, 1931, the percentage of | According to this information, loan com- 


’s Aid in Marketing 
_ Products From Florida Outlined 


|it had Farm Board assistance, the 
|change handled 31.16 per cent of the 
| Florida citrus crop. This was increased | 


Machinery Established With Co- | 


|are that more than 45 per cent of the| 


operation of Various A gencies | 














P é normal rainfall for the entire United |mitments of $3,000,000 were made for in- 
terior sections began to feel touches of | states: creasing citrus fruit marketing efficiency, a | 
drought, and, if not relieved in the near 1930 1931 1930 1931| Farm Board representative is working in| 
future, probably will feel considerable crop| January ... 111 68 July ....... 63 .. | Florida to help the truck growers develop 
damage,.according to the Weekly Weather | Temivary - 0 : so further tonnage for the coming season, 
and Crop Review, issued July 15 by the} Ann .°.)') 71 82 October .... 112 the Board has helped the pecan growers 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul-| May ....... 111 81 November . 117 of the South to develop marketing organ- 
ture. The full text of the review follows: | June ...... 80 (73 December .. 57 


Weather Moderate 


Except in the Southeast and far West, 
moderate temperatures were the rule, with 
the weekly means near normal, though 
mostly slightly above, over large areas. In 
the Southeast, including northern Georgia 
and some adjoining parts of other States, 
the temperature averaged 3 degrees or 
4 degrees above norma!, and also locally 
in the interior of the Northeast, while 
west of the Rocky Mountains the week 
was generally from 3 degrees to 7 degrees 
warmer than normal. Maxima of 100 de- 
grees, or higher were reported from first- 
erder stations during the week in parts 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana; Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Kansas, Montana, Colorado, Arizona, and | 


California. Subnormal temperatures pre- 
vailed in the upper Mississippi Valley, cen- 
tering in Iowa. 

Rainfall was generous to heavy in most 
Atlantic States from Florida to New Eng- 
Jand, as well as in many Appalachian 
Mountain sections. There were also a good 
many irregularly-distributed showers in 
the central and west Gulf States, the up- 
yer Mississippi Valley, and northern Great 
Plains, but much of the western Lake re- 
gion and wide areas in the Ohio and 
middle Mississippi Valleys had little or no 
rainfall. West of the Rocky Mountains 


the week was practically rainless, except | 


very locally. 


Showers in Southeast 


Generous showers over considerable sec- 
tions of the Southeast, especially Florida, 
and more locally in Georgia and southern 
Alabama, improved the outlook in those 
sections, and substantially benefited all 
growing vegetation; the acute drought in 
the citrus belt of Florida has been broken. 
In other east and central Gulf sections 
rainfall was still of a local character and, 
while beneficial in the favored localities, 
many places are still dry and general 
rains are needed. 

There was material improvement in the 
droughty conditions in the Southwest, 
with good rains over much of the north- 
ern two-thirds of Texas where most 
needed, and material relief in northern 








and eastern Oklahoma, but less substan- 
tial over south-central and southwestern 
parts of the latter State. The Atlantic 
area rather generally received timely and | 
beneficial rains, and growing conditions | 
continue favorable in nearly all sections, | 
with additional moisture especially help- | 
ful in the Carolinas, Virginia, and New} 
York. There was local damage by wash- 
ing, and lodging of grain in some middle | 
Atlantic sections. | 

In the interior and Northwestern States 
timely and beneficial rains occurred over 
limited areas, especially in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and some localities of the 
northern Great Plains, but otherwise 
rainfall was mostly light and widely dis- 
tributed. In a good many places, partic- 
ularly in some Ohio Valley States and in} 
Tennessee, crops are showing the effect 
of dryness in numerous localities, and a 
good general rain is needed throughout 
the country between the Appalachian and | 
Rocky Mountains. Some of the dryest 
sections include central and western Ken- | 
tucky, the southern portions of Indiana 
and Illinois, extended areas in Tennessee, 
and some sections to the southward. | 
| 

Drought Prevails | 

In the interior States and Northwest, 
because of the general scantiness of sub- | 
soil moisture, the present tendency to| 
topsoil dryness and the gradual exten- | 
sion of locally dry areas, frequent rains | 
in generous amounts will be needed dur- | 
ing the remainder of the Summer. Se-} 
vere drought now prevails over much of | 
the Rocky Mountain section, while but 
little improvement is reported from the 
northwestern Great Plains. High tem- 
peratures damaged deciduous fruit in Cal- 
ifornia, but conditions continued mostly 
favorable in the North Pacific States, ex- 
cept that the warm weather was not good 
for late wheat in Washington. 

Small Grains.—Harvest of Winter wheat 
has now advanced to the northern limits 
of the belt, with threshing general to the 
central Ohio Valley States and Nebraska. 
Generally ideal weather prevailed for this 
work throughout the Winter Wheat Belt. | 
Winter grains have been seriously affected 
by the drought and heat in the northern | 
Rocky Mountain States, with much cut for | 
hay or grazed. | 

Somewhat lower temperatures favored 
filling in the Spring wheat area where 
not too far advanced; the crop is headed 
short generally in North Dakota, while 
in some eastern parts of the belt it is not} 
filling well because of dryness. The Red 
River Valley in North Dakota is well sup- 
plied with moisture and wheat is good, but 
elsewhere condition is poor to only fair. 
In Montana much dry-land grain has been 
cut for hay or grazed, although irrigated | 
fields are fair. Some improvement was 
noted in the Pacific Northwest, particu- | 
larly in Oregon, but hot, dry winds were 
somewhat detrimental in northern sec- 
tions. | 

Oats are being cut to northern parts | 
of the country and, except for some areas 
that were affected by the extreme heat} 
in June, largely satisfactory condition was 
reported. Barley and rye are being har- 
vested in some parts, although reports are | 
rather discouraging; flax needs rain. Rice 
is fair to good, but in Louisiana water 
for flooding is low. | 


Corn Makes Progress 
Corn.—In the main producing areas | 
corn continued to make good progress in 
most sections and is now showing tassels 
as far north as North Dakota. In much 
of Iowa the weather was ideal for rapid 
growth, although there is some firing in 
parts of the north because of the recent 
hot weather and dryness. In most of the 
central valleys the crop is beginning to 
need a good, general rain, especially in 
Missouri and the immediate Ohio Valley 
districts, including parts of Kentucky and 
southern Indiana and Illinois. In the 
South early corn has been badly damaged 
by drought, but the timely rains of the 
week were helpful in the Southwest. Corn 
continues good and is growing rapidly in 
the Atlantic States. 
Cotton.—-Temperatures were mostly 
above normal in the Cotton Belt, with 
beneficial rains in the east and} much of 
the western area, especially in the north- 
ern two-thirds of Texas, in Okla- 
home 
In Texas, the progress and condition oi 
cotton are generally good, with plants 
fruiting fairly well in the central anc 
south, but needing more rain locally; they 
are still small and late, but healthy. In 
Oklahoma, growth was fair to good, but 
further rains are needed. In the central 
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ization and, generally,.the Board and 
other agencies are establishing a market- 
ing machinery for Florida products. 

The following information was made 
available by the Board: 

In response to inquiries of newspaper 
correspondents about assistance given 
Florida farmers in organizing their own 
cooperative marketing agencies to the end 
that they 
power in the sale of their products, the 
following information has been made 
available by the Federal Farm Board: 

“The Agricultural Marketing Act, 
among other things, provides Government 





States of the belt, progress was good to | 
excellent in most of Arkansas, except on 
dry uplands of the west, and some im- 
provement was reported where. showers 
occurred in Louisiana. In Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama, growth was vari- 
able, depending largely on loc showers; 
it was mostly fair to good, but slow in a 
good many localities because of dryness. 
Rains in Florida and in parts of Georgia 
were very helpful, but in the latter State 
the falls were spotted and many places 
are still dry. In the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, conditions continue mostly favorable, 
with growth generally satisfactory. 


will have greater bargaining | 


aid to farmers in controlling their own' 


_industry through organized action by 
;them. Congress created the Federal Farm | 
| Board to administer this law and set up| 
;@ revolving fund from which the Board | 
}is authorized to make loans to qualified 
cooperative associations for certain pur- | 
poses specified in the act. 


Under the provisions of the act, the} 
Farm Board can only work through co- 
operative associations, although it is given | 
authority to encourage and assist pro-| 
ducers to form such cooperative associa- | 
tions for united coordinated effort on the 
part of growers of agricultural products. 

“Acting under the provisions of the act, | 
the Farm Board has been of assistance | 
to many of the growers of Florida prod- 
ucts. Soon after the Board was estab- 
lished, commitments of upwards of $3,- 
000,000 were made to the Florida Citrus | 
Exchange for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the organization and increasing its 
efficiency. Loans were made by the ex-, 
change to affiliated local associations for 
their citrus handling facilities. 


The efficient operation. of these local 
associations has resulted in their being 
able to perform the grading and packing 
services for members at costs materially 
below those charged by commercial oper- 
ators in the same territory, so that re- 
funds have been made to growers of a' 








portion of the savings and the remainder | 
invested in facilities which are owned by | 
the growers themselves. | 


“In the 1928-1929 season, the first .year | 
ex- | 


during the 1929-1930 season to 38.09 per | 
cent of the crop and present indications | 


1930-1931 crop will be marketed coop- 
eratively. Through the greater propor-| 
tion of the total Florida citrus crop han- 
dled by the Exchange and the larger size 
of the crop during the past season, the) 
general operating expense of the Exchange 
has been reduced about 14 per cent below 
that of the season of 1929-30. 

“The Florida State Marketing Bureau, 
the State Extension Service, and the Farm | 
Board, acting in cooperation with certain 
grower associations were of assistance to} 
Florida growers through the establishment | 
of the Florida Truck Growers, Inc., last | 
Fall. This organization, with present | 





the marketing conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the past season. 


“Through the establishment by coop- 
eratives of the National Pecan Market- | 
ing Association, growers of pecans in Flor- | 
ida and other pecan producing States | 
have available a grower-owned and con-| 
trofted marketing agency for the effi- ' 
cient grading and marketing of their 
product. The Farm Board has given ma-| 
terial assistance to the development of | 
this organization and has helped to pro- 
vide a national marketing service for all) 
pecan growers who are willing to join and 
support local cooperative associations af- 
filiated with the national agency. The| 
Florida Pecan Growers Cooperative As-| 
sociation with headquarters at Jackson- | 
ville, is a member of the national. 


“Florida peanut growers, cooperaitng 
with Alabama peanut growers, have been 
assisted in organizing a regional sales 
agency for their product known as the 
Alabama-Florida Peanut Growers Coop- | 
erative Association. In other peanut 


headquarters at Bradenton, Fla., handled | 8TOW!Ng areas growers are setting up re- 
during the past season over 2,000 cars of | 8i0nals and the plan calls for centraliz- 
Florida vegetables and fruits other than | 8 the sales activities of all the regionals 
citrus. During the past two months, the|!® National marketing agency as soon 


Farm Board has had a representative | 
working in Florida to assist the Florida 
Truck Growers in developing further ton- 
nage for the coming season. 


“It has planned to expand the opera- 
tions of the Florida Truck Growers as 
rapidly as practicable so that growers. of | 
vegetables and fruits other than citrus 
will have a grower-owned and controlled 
agency for the handling of their products. 
Following its first year’s operation, the 
association has operated at a substantial 
saving under the prevailing commercial | 
rates for the sale of its members’ prod- 
ucts. The association has been able to| 
sell its members’ products at as satis-| 
factory prices as were obtainable under | 


as possible. 


“A loan has been made by the Farm 
Board to an important Florida vegetable 
cooperative for the purpose of assisting 
it in increasing the efficiency of its Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation through which 
it extends production credit to its growers. 

“The foregoing activities of the Board 
have directly benefited the 6,000 citrus 
growers of Florida who are members of 
associations controlling the Citrus Ex- 
change, and hundreds of growers of vege- 


tables, fruits other than citrus, pecans 
and peanuts. 
“More recently opportunity has been 


given to the Farm Board to be of as- 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 4] 
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Bay State Law 
Increasing Speed 


Of Auto Effective 


State Registrar Calls Upon 
Drivers to Exert Greater 
Care in Handling Ma- 
chines on Highways 


5 





Boston, Mass., July 15. 


Calling attention to the new Massachu- 
setts law increasing automobile speed limits 


which becam effective July 15, the State 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Morgan T. 
Ryan, declared July 14 that the new act 
places greater responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual automobile driver to drive safely 
and to exercise good judgment. Mr. Ryan 
said that he is in full accord with the 
spirit and intent of the law. 


The new statute raises speed limits from 
20 to 30 miles an hour outside of thickly 
settled or business districts; from 15 to 
20 miles in thickly settled or business 
districts, and from 8 to 15 miles where 
the operator’s view is obstructed in ap- 
proaching or traversing an intersection or 
going around corners or curves. 

* “The new law,” stated Mr. Ryan, “is in 
Lae with other progressive legislation and 
simply recognizes changed conditions of 
roadway and equipment. It results in 


(Continued on Page 8, 


Column 7.) 
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Registered “first class 


*"No comebacks” 


fields. 


—when you smoke Chester- 


The tobaccos are right! Chesterfield uses only 
mild, ripe, sweet-tasting tobaccos—the best 
and purest money can buy. 

The blend is right! It’s an art to put tobaccos 
together the Chesterfield way—in the exact pro- 
portions which bring out the finer qualities of 


each tobacco type. 


A science too! For each 


type of tobacco used must pass rigid laboratory 


GOOD ..theyve 
got to be good! 


UNCLE SAM’S 


373,23 


POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 


handle 76,580,000 pieces 
of mail every day! 


“NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN 
NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF 
NIGHT STAYS THESE COURIERS 
FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION 


OF THEIR 


APPOINTED ROUNDS.” 


A tribute that is deserved! 


oe 


tests for mildness, for aroma, for taste. 


No 


raw inferior tobaccos ever find their way into 


Chesterfield cigarettes! 


The manufacture is right. Every Chesterfield 
is well-filled, well-formed and burns evenly. 

The paper is right—in texture, weight and 
purity. Money can’t buy better. 

The taste is right. It is not by accident that 
Chesterfield holds its smokers. They’re milder 


—and yet They Satisfy. 


Chesterfield 


THAT GOOD CIGARETTE=—THEY SATISFY 


© 1931, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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State Permitted 
To Place Tax on 
Omitted Legacy 


Omission of Item in Closing 
Up Estate Is Held Not to 
Preclude Collection of 
Levy 26 Years Later 








Boston, Mass. 
Pau. Barron Watson et al. Trustee | 
Vv. 


ArrocH WeENTWorRTH Erickson et al. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
Appeal by Cectre M. ERICKSON from Pro- 

bate Court for County of Essex. 

8. VaucHan for Cecrte M. Erickson; M. E. | 
Foster for petitioners; R. Warr for| 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE. | 

Opinion of the Court | 
June 26, 1931 | 


RROLL, J.—This is a petition by trus- | 
Pog under the will of Arioch Wentworth | 
for instructions concerning a legacy tax) 

aid to the Commonwealth. The instruc- | 
tions asked for were: : | 
“Should the petitioners charge this tax | 
against the annual income payable to 
Cecile M. Erickson (hereafter referred to 
as the appellant) and apply said income 
to the payment thereof until the same =| 
accounted for? or | 
ea ynould the petitioners charge this tax 
against the principal of the trust fund? 
The appellant answered that when the | 
petitioners paid the sum of $3,619.60 to| 
the Commonwealth there was no legacy 
tax due it on the estate of Arioch Went- | 
worth on account of the annuity coming | 
to the appellant, that the petitioners were | 
not entitled to reimbursement, and, fur-| 
ther, that if this tax was payable it was 
payable out of the principal. 


Case Outlined 


ioch Wentworth died on March 12, 
1008. His will, as compromised, was al- 
lowed on Jan. 25, 1904. Certain property 
was left to the petitioners in trust, the 
income of the trust to be used, among 
other purposes, in paying the appellant 
$1,000 each year for life. The will con- 
tained a spendthrift clause applicable to 

i nuity. 
Site uppetiant was the wife of the testa- 
tor’s grandson and under R. L. c. 15, sec- 
tion 1, a collateral legatee. The property 

ssing to her was at the time of the 
death of the testator within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commonwealth, R. L. c. 15, 
section 1, and the legacy tax, if any were 
ever legally due, amounted to $3,619.60. 
By a clerical error the legacy to the ap- 

lant was omitted from the executors 
statement filed with the Treasurer and 
Receiver General. Taxes were paid on the 
legacies listed and set forth in the state- 
ment on March 21, 1904, and the Treasurer 
and Receiver General issued a receipt 
acknowledging payment “on account. 


Account Allowed 


On May 16, 1904, the first and final 
account a the executors of the will of 
Arioch Wentworth was allowed. The 
Commonwealth was not a party to this 
account. In January, 1930, it was dis- 
covered that no tax had been paid on the 
legacy to the appellant, whereupon a new 
tax bill was made out by the proper au- 
thorities for the $3,619.60 tax and it was 
paid by the petitioners on May 21, 1930. 

The case was heard on the pleadings 
and an “agreed statement of facts” in the 
Probate Court, and it was decreed that 
the tax had been lawfully paid and should 
be charged to income payable to the ap- 

lant. 
Pe rhe petitioners for instructions have 
argued that the tax was due when paid. 
Under Equity Rule 22 (1926) of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court counsel for executors 
or trustees asking instructions are pre- 
cluded from filing a brief in support of 
one of the alternative instructions sug- 
gested. But the appellant contends in bar 
of the petition that the tax was not due 
when paid. The petitioners therefore had 
the right to be heard on the issue raised 
by the plea of the appellant. Quincy Vv. 
Attorney General, 160 Mass. 431. 


Statute Quoted 


The pertinent provisions of R. L. ¢. 
15, the statute in force when the tax on 
the appellant’s legacy accrued, were as 
follows: 

Section 1. All property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commonwealth * * * which shall 
pass by will * * * to any person, absolutely 
or in trust * * * shall be subject to a tax 
of five per cent of its value, for the use of 
the Commonwealth; and administrators, 
executors and trustees * * * sha'l be liable for 
such taxes, with interest, until the same have 
been paid ty _ 

Section 4. ‘axes 
of this chapter shall be payable * * * by the 
executors, administrators or trustees, at the 
expiration of two years after the date of 

iving bond * | 
Pieeton 16. Said tax shall be assessed upon | 
the actual value of said property as found | 
by the probate court * * + | 

Sectior™19. No final account of an executor, | 
administrator or trustee shall be allowed by 
the probate court unless such account shows, 
and the judge of said court finds, that all 
taxes imposed by the provisions of this chap- 
ter upon any property * * * to be settled by 
said account have been paid; and the receipt | 
of the treasurer and receiver general for such 
tax shall be the proper voucher for such 

ent. 
PM Zection 20. The treasurer and receiver gen- 
eral shall commence an action for the re- 
covery of said taxes within six months after 
they are payable. 


Recovery of Tax 


™ As the legacy to the appellant was by 
a clerical error omitted from the execu- 
tors’ statemcni of March 19, 1904, and no 
tax puid on. the iegacy at thas time, the 
pro;erty w:: not relieved of the tax, nor 
was the tax uncollectible. Leyse of time 
does not prever: collection cof the tax. 
The words o: the statute iretructing the 
treasurer and. receiver general to com- 
maence an ectian within six mouths are 
directory merely. Hcwely. Howe, 179 Mass. 
445. Nor does the statute of limitations 
bar the recovery cf tre tax. Fradford v. 
Storey, 189 Mass. 104. 

The appellant contends that the allow- 
ance of the executors’ final account under 
R. L. c. 15, section 19, was an adjudica- 
tion that all taxes imposed under section 
15 had been paid, and that the collection 
of the tax is therefore barred. It was held 
in Attorney General v. Stone, 209 Mass. 
186, and Attorney General v. Rafferty, 209 
Mass. 321, that under St. 1891, section 
425, which provisions, so far as pertinent, 
are identical with R. L. c. 15, the liability 





| 
| 
imposed by the provisions 


| certified. 


|the question whether the rule would ap- 



















































































































Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 15 
Virginia Beach Golf Course Annex Cor- 

poration. Docket No. 46561. ~~ 

In 1926, the petitioner declared a 
dividend in kind and paid same by in- 
stallment notes secured on real es- 
tate which it had sold. For a num- 
ber of years the petitioner had made 
returns on the installment basis. 
Held, that it derived no taxable in- 
com from the distribution to its stock- 
holders of the installments notes in 
question, and that its 1926 return 
was properly made upon the install- 
ment basis. 

Florence B. Fawsett, Petitioner. Docket | 
No. 37848. | 
Upon the transfer of property held 
in a joint venture with the distribu- 
tion of the resulting proceeds a tax- 
able transaction occurs upon which 
gain or loss should be computed even 
though the joint adventure remain 
liable on their purchase money mort- 

gage. 
Stein-Bloch Company. Docket No. 37101. 

(1) The Commissioner's decision on 
a question of law does not estop him 
from reversing his opinion though 
after his first decision a part of the | 
tax paid had been refunded. 

(2) Additions to a reserve for dis- | 
counts, may not be taken as a reduc- 
tion of price where the discounts 
were certain percentages off a fixed 
price dependent upon the time-ef pay- | 
ment of which about 90 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s customers availed 
themselves irrespective of the time of 
payment, especially where the tax- 
payer in a _ proceeding before the 
Board involving a deficiency for the 
next succeeding year had agreed to 
the redetermination of such deficiency 
by taking a reduction equal to its 
actual discount and where such re- 
determination was favorable to the tax- 
payer. 

Joseph S. Finch & Company. Docket No. 

22057. 

1. Value of leasehold determined. 

2. Held, an oral assignment of 
a leasehold is not valid, but voidable 
only, and where the parties themselves 
have recognized the assignment as 
valid, it cannot be attacked by a third 
party. | 





} 





Pennsylvania Investigates 
Retail Gasoline Dealers. 


HarrissurG, Pa., July 15.—A state-wide | 
check up of retail gasoline dealers has been 
begun by the Bureau of Liquid Fuels Tax | 
of the Department of Revenue. 


“The investigation is for the purpose 
of determining how many retailers now 
selling liquid fuels should be claimed as 
distributors under the new liquid fuels tax 
act,” A. P. Delahunt, Commissioner of the 
Bureau, said. 


“The Department feels that a certain 
number of retailers who have classified 
themselves as such are in reality distribu- 
tors under the present act,” he said. “If 
such is the case then they are operating 
illegally and defrauding the State of tax 
money due it. The investigation includes | 
a check up of all retailers who were op- 
perating under the old act.” 





account,” and the liability of the execu- | 
tors and trustees for payment of the tax 
on the appellant’s legacy continued. The | 
appellant relies on Cobot v. Commissioner | 
oi Corporations & Taxation, 267 Mass. | 
338a. 


That case arose under G. L. c. 65. It 
appeared that the petitioners had paid an 
estate tax to the Federal Government. 

e sum paid was allowed as a deduction | 
from the gross amount of the estate in| 
order to ascertain the amount on which} 
the tax should be computed. The com- 
missioner assessed legacy and succession 
taxes which were stated on the face of the | 
bills to be “in full on the interest passing | 
by will to each of the beneficiaries named | 
a‘; respondents in the present petition” | 
(page 339). 


Claim of Refund 


The taxes were paid on Feb. 27, 1924. 
On April 2, 1924, the petitioners filed a 
claim for a refund of a part of the Fed- 
eral estate tax paid by them. A consider- | 
able sum was refunded and paid to the 
prtitioners on Sept. 24, 1925. The com- 
missioner assessed an additional legacy | 
tax on the amount of this refund. It was) 
hvld that there could be no [ucther as- 
sessment after the amount due had been 


The pertinent section on which the| 
Cabot case rests is section 27 of G. L. c.} 
65. That section provides that the com-| 
missioner is to determine the amount of | 
the tax due, and payment of the amount 
so certified shall be a discharge of the 
tax. In the Cabot case the court left open 


ply to a case where there was a clerical 
error, but that reference does not help 
the appellant. The decision in the Cabot 
case was because of said section 27 making 
the payment of the amount so certified a 
discharge of the tax. 


Finality of Valuation 

As stated in the opinion, this provision 
“is unmistakable in its positiveness. It 
imports finality” (page 340). The proce- 
dure provided for assessment under R. L. 
c. 15 differs from the procedure under G. 
|L. c. 65. R. L. c. 15 has no provision 
| similar to section 27 of G. L. c. 65, and 
because of this difference Cabot v. Com- 
missioner of Corporations & Taxation, 
| Supra, does not support the contention of 
|} the appellant. 

The statement in the Cabot case on page 
342, that section 13 of St. 1891, c. 425, 
|imported finality as to value of property 
| Subject to the tax, is relied on by the 





once the legacy tax is assessed there can 
|be no further assessment. The court in 
making this statement was dealing with 
St. 1891, c. 425, section 13, and R. L. c. 15, 
section 16, by which the Probate Court 
may find the value of property subject to 
| the tax and the probate judge may ap- 
point appraisers for this purpose. In the 
present case no attempt was made to alter 
the valuation placed on the estate of 
| Arioch Wentworth; 
of an unpaid tax on the property and 
section 16 of R. L, c. 15 has no applica- 
tion. 


Liability Affirmed 
By force of R. L. c. 15, section 1, the 





for the taxes is not affected or destroyed 
by the action of the Probate Court. 
Similarity of Cases 


These cases can not be distinguished 
from the case at bar. The fact that in 


Attorney General v. Stone and Attorney | did not put an end to the right to collect | 


General v. Rafferty the accounts and de- 
crees of distribution showed nothing in 
regard to legacy taxes, while here it ap- 


executors and trustees were liable for the 







appellant to sustain her contention that | 


it was the collection | 


Supreme Court of 





Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Georce J. DAHL 


v. 
WINTER-TRUESDELL-DIERCKE COMPANY. 
North Dakota Supreme Court. 


Appeal from the District Court of Wil- 
liams County. 


Lissy & Harris for appellant; 
Metzcer for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 15, 1931 
Brrpze.t, J—This is an appeal from an 


Ivan V. 


| order overruling a general demurrer to 
the complaint. The substantial allegations 


of the complaint are to the effect that 
between the dates of Jan. 8, 1923, and Oct. 
22, 1924, the defendant was operating a 
grain elevator in the town of Zahl, in 
Williams county, North Dakota; that dur- 
ing this period one Ole Anderson deliv- 
ered 58 bushels and 40 pounds of No. 1 
wheat to the defendant, the latter issuing 
a storage ticket therefor; and that on 
certain dates thereafter, which dates are 
alleged, he delivered certain other quan- 
tities of wheat, likewise alleged, to the de- 
fendant, receiving storage tickets there- 
for, all of which storage tickets are de- 
scribed by date and number; that in 
March, 1923, Anderson indorsed and de- 
livered to the plaintiff these storage 
tickets; that on Oct. 21 and 22, 1924, 
Charles Kittelson delivered to the de- 
fendant, to be stored in its elevator at 
Zahl, 498 bushels and 117 bushels, re- 
spectively, No. 1 wheat, for which the de- 
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_Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


ALIENS—Immigration—Violation of immigration laws—Transportation of nonad- 


missible aliens—Abandonment of voyage 


at New York—Effect of passenger’s possession of transit visa—Liability of steam- 


ship company for penalty— 
Where an alien who had purchased a 


tion from Italy to Cuba sought to abandon the voyage and remain permanently in | 
the United States when the ship reached New York on its voyage to Cuba but was | 
excluded by immigration officials because afflicted with a contagious disease, the 
steamship company was not liable for the fine imposed by section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act as amended in 1924 for bringing to the United States an alien afflicted 
with a contagious disease which might have been detected by means of a competent 


medical examination at the foreign port 


pany would have discovered that she was afflicted with the disease if it had sub- 
jected her to an examination prior to embarkation and although it had knowledge 
that she had obtained from the United States consul a transit visa which, under 


Immigration Rule 3, was unnecessary to a 


while the ship was in port, since the mere possession of the visa was not sufficient 
to warn the company that the alien who had purchased a through ticket to Cuba 
intended to abandon her voyage when the ship reached the United States, inasmuch 
as it might have assumed that she had obtained the visa thinking it was necessary 
in order to land temporarily when the vessel touched at New York. e 

Dollar Steamship Line v. Elting, collector, etc.; C. C. A. 2, July 7, 1931. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT—Use of 


premises in good condition—Application to outside as well as inside of building— 


Where a lease of a four story and basement brick and frame dwelling did not re- 
quire the lessor to make repairs, the lessee’s surrender of the building on the expira- 
tion of the term of the lease with the outside wall in danger of falling was a breech 
of a covenant to deliver the premises to the lessor at the end of the term “in good 
repair, order and condition in all respects,” since such covenant applied to the 
outside as well as the inside of the building and required the lessee to deliver the 
building to the lessor at the expiration of the lease with the outside in good repair, 
order and condition, regardless of its condition at the commencement of the term 
of the lease, notwithstanding other covenants requiring the lessee to make inside 
repairs and keep the inside of the.premises in the condition in which the lessee 
received the premises at the commencement of the term of the lease. 

Ginsburg, et al. v. Jacobson; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 24, 1931. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Operation—Injuries to passengers—Negligence in starting bus 
with jerk—Sufficiency of jerk to break passenger’s grip on handle bar— 

Evidence that a bus was started with such a jerk that a passenger who had just 
boarded the bus and had taken a firm hold of a handle bar was thrown against 
another passenger was sufficient to make the question of the bus company’s negli- 
gence in starting the bus one for the jury, in view of the fact that the jerk of the 
bus in starting was sufficient to break her grip of the bar. 

McRae v. Boston Elevated Railway; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 24, 1931. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Public 


cedent to action for compensation—Notice of 

A provision of a city charter for written notite to the board of aldermen of the 
city of a claim for injuries against the city as a condition precedent to an action 
against it does not apply to a claim for compensation for the taking of private prop- 


erty for public use. 


Stephens Company v. City of Charlotte; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 483, July 2, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Validity of warrant—Probable cause—Suffici- | plaintifr demanded that the defendant pur- 


ency of affidavits— 


Affidavits that a number of men were seen entering described club rooms appar- 
ently sober, that some time later they were seen leaving the club rooms, apparently 


intoxicated, that some of them, as they 


extent that they were staggering, and that liquor was detected on the breath of one 
of them, were sufficient to show probable cause for the issuance of warrants for the 
search of the premises, since the reasonable inference from the facts stated was that 
liquor was being possessed in the building; proof of possession beyond a reasonable 
doubt was not required; proof of a sale on the premises was not necessary inasmuch 
as the premises were not a private home but were club rooms. 


United States v. Rumsey; D.C., N. D. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


WAREHOUSEMEN—Uniform receipts Act—Construction—Loss or destruction of 
receipt—Necessity of complying with act— 


A section of the North Dakota Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act which provides 
that “where a negotiable receipt has been lost or destroyed, a court of competent 
jurisdiction may order the delivery of the goods upon satisfactory proof of such 
loss or destruction and upon the giving of a bond with sufficient sureties to be ap- 
proved by the court to protect the warehouseman from any liability or expense, 
which he or any person injured by such delivery may incur by reason of the orig- 
inal receipt remaining outstanding,” is mandatory and must be complied with 
where the receipt has been lost or destroyed in order to render the warehouseman 
liable for refusal to deliver, and is not merely permissive or optional, since the word 
“may” is to be construed as “shall” or “must,” in view of the fact that the statute 
was intended to protect not merely the warehousemen, but third persons as well, 
and the fact that a warehouseman, by delivery of the goods without first obtaining 
the possession of the receipt, would violate another section of the act making such 
delivery a crime except where the former section has been complid with.—Dahl y. 
Winter-Truesdell-Diercke Co. (N. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1132, July 16, 1931. 


principal— 


to the income payable by the trustee to 





tax on: the legacy to the appellant until 
paid. Part payment of taxes did not end 
this liability. The allowance of the final 
| account of the executors did not terminate 
|this liability. The lapse of several years 


the tax. It was due in 1930 and properly 
| paid by the trustees. 
| The tax was chargeable to income and 


pears in the executors’ account that taxes | not to principal. In our opinion that ques- 
on legacies in the sum of $12,850 have been | tion is settled by Minot v. Winthrop, 162 


paid, is not of material importance. 


The 


Mass. 113, 126, where it was said: “the 


Commonwealth was_not a party to the|tax should be paid out of the annuity as 


account and its allowance is no bar to) 
Attorney Gen- 
There 
is nothing inconsistent with this conclu- 
sion in Attorney General v. Laycock, 221 


the collection of the taxes. 
eral v. Stone, 209 Mass. 186, 191. 


Mass. 146 
The 


appellant’s contention that the 
payment of a part of the legacy taxes in 
$04 is a bar to furthe: recovery can not 
be sustained. The receipt given by the 
treasurer and receiver general did not 
purport to be a receipt in full, it expressly 
acknowledged that the payment was “on 


soon as the annuity becomes payable.” 
The modification of this rule by St. 1912, 
c. 678, section 1, as amended by St. 1913, 
c. 498, does not apply to the estates of 
persons who died prior to its enactment. 
See Parkhurst v. Ginn, 228 Mass. 159, 170; 
and see G. L. c. 65, section 12. The spend- 
thrift trust provision in the will is not to 
be construed as a direction to pay the 
tax out of the principal of the estate and 
does not change the rule established by 
Minot v. Winthrop, supra. 
Decree affirmed. 


State 


Law Covering Loss or Destruction 


Of Warehouse Receipt Held Mandatory | 


Is Not Liable for Refusal to Make Delivery Where State 
Statute Was Not Complied With 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1931— @he Guited States Baily — veaRLy INDEX PAGE 1132 











North Dakota Finds That Warehouseman 








fendant issued to Kittelson storage tickets, | neglect _ = to — pay aan age oN 

’ tiff for the said grain or to deliver the| 
Sone See Serene pone _ same to him and that it did thereby con- | 
thereafter in the month of November, vert the same to its own use and benefit 
1924, Kittelson indorsed and delivered such} and that, under date of Sept. 23, A. D. | 
storage tickets to the plaintiff; that one | 1925, it did then inform this plaintiff that 


it would not deliver said grain to him) 
Sie: Gapertenn, wee: eREETeS Fe oe te at Zahl but would deliver it at a further | 
|of the defendant at Zahl, N. D.; that in and more distant point, to wit at Appam, 


the fore part of August, 1925, the plaintiff}N. D., and that it did thereby further | 


informed Ole Severtson that he desired 
to sell the grain represented by the storage 
| tickets and informed Severtson that he 
| had lost the storage tickets therefor; that 
|/in truth and in fact the plaintiff had 
lost the storage tickets; that hereafter 
Severtson informed the plaintiff that it 


surety bond in the sum of $2,000, indemni- 
fying the defendant against any loss or 
damage in the event of any demand upon 
the company by any one else in pos- 
session of said tickets; that the plain- 
tiff furnished said surety bond as re- 
{quired and such bond was accepted, and 
| approved by the defendant company, the 


proval on Sept. 23, 1925, but that defendant 
company has failed and neglected to de- 
liver to the plaintiff any duplicate storage 
| tickets for said grain. 


would be necessary for the plaintiff to) 
supply the defendant company with a/fiatly refuse to either deliver the said it was held, it admits that it is “doing 


latter notifying the plaintiff of its ap-| 





It is alleged “that thereafter and on manded of the said company “that. it do 


convert the said grain to its own use and 
benefit and the whole thereof; that, again | 
and under date of Sept. 27, A. D. 1925, 
this plaintiff did demand of the defendant 
that it either pay him $1.49 a bushel for| 
the said grain or that it do deliver the! 
said grain back to him at Zahl, N. D., and | 
that the said defendant company did 





ther convert the said grain to its own use 


and benefit.” | 


It is alleged that the price of No. 1! 
wheat on Aug. 14, 1925, at Zahl, N. D., 
was $1.49 a bushel and that it varied from 
$1.49 to $1.30 a bushel during the month | 
of August in the year 1925; that during! 


|the month of January, 1926, the plain-|—— 


tiff went to Minneapolis’ and on or about 
Jan. 4 called at the office of the defend- 
ant company in Minneapolis and de- 


Aug. 26, A. D. 1925, this plaintiff demanded | pay to him the market price of the said 
of the defendant that it purchase the| grade of grain at Zahl, N. D., and that| 
said grain from him at the price of $1.49|0n said day in Zahl, N. D., the market 
a bushel or that it do deliver to him the| price of No. 1 dark northern wheat was 
said grain at Zahl, N. D., and that the! the sum of $1.65 per bushel but that the 
said defendant company did thereafter defendant company then and there of- 


|fered to pay this plaintiff the sum of 





$1.51 a bushel for said grade and that 
this plaintiff refused to accept the same.” 


Conversion of Goods 


Warehoused Alleged 


It is then alleged that by virtue of the 
premises the defendant has “taken and/| 
converted to its own use and benefit the 
wheat represented by said lost storage 
| tickets; that the plaintiff elects to claim 
- me =, =, the sum of $1.65 per 
‘ | bushel, a eing th 
through steamship ticket for transporta- | said grain on or shout. sen a des tas 
the plaintiff has been damaged in the 
|sum of $1,302.67. Judgment is demanded 


in this sum with interest from Jan. 4, 
1926. 


It is not contended that the complaint 
states a cause of action for damages on 
account of the failure of the defendant 
to issue duplicate storage tickets upon 
the furnishing of the bond alleged to 
have been given by the plaintiff. It is 
not alleged that the plaintiff had de- 
manded duplicate storage tickets and 
from the allegations in the complaint it 
appears that at the time the bond was 
furnished the plaintiff contemplated sell- 
ing the wheat. While the terms of the 
indemnity bond are not alleged, it may 
readily be inferred from. what is alleged 
that the bond was to indemnify the de- 
fendant in the event it purchased the| 
grain and claim should subsequently be 
|made by another holder of the outstand- 
ing warehouse receipts. 


The plaintiff alleges that it was in the | 
fore part of August, 1925, that he com- 
municated to the agent of the defendant 
his desire to sell the Wheat and also 
informed him that he had lost the stor- 
age tickets and was in turn informed 
that it would be necessary for him to 
furnish a satisfactory indemnity bond. 
He alleges the furnishing of the bond 


» 


by through passenger when skip touched 


prior to embarkation, although the com- 


temporary landing by a through passenger 


premises—Repairs—Covenant to deliver 


defendant and that he was notified of 
the acceptance and approval under date 
of Sept. 23, 1925. Neither the date of 
the furnishing of the bond nor the date 
of the acceptance and approval is al- 
leged, but it is a fair inference from the 
pleading that it was both furnished and 
approved about Sept. 23. In no event 
would the defendant have been obligated 
to have acted upon the bond until it was 
found to be satisfactory or until ordered 
by a court of competent jurisdiction 
(section 3125a14 of the 1925 Supplement 
to the Compiled Laws of 1913), and no 
;court proceedings are alleged. 


| Defendant Not Obligated 
To Buy Stored Grain 
The allegation that on Aug. 26, 1925 the 


improvements—Damages—Condition pre- 
aim— 


chase the grain at $1.49 a bushel or that it 
deliver it to him at the grain elevator at 
Zahl, and of the neglect and refusal of 
the defendant to comply with that de- 
mand, does not show the breach of any 
obligation owing to the plaintiff by the 
defendant on Aug. 26, 1925. The defend- 
ant was under no obligation to buy the 
stored grain. Neither was it under any 
obligation to deliver the grain at Zahl 
except upon the production of thy: storage 


left the premises, were intoxicated to the 


N. Y., June 23, 1931. 





trary alleges that he was then unable to 
produce them. 


But the complaint alleges as” further | 





AvTHoRIzED STATEMENTS OwLy Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


pe —— | 





Alabama Requires \(Joy, La Follette 


Franchise Return 


Statement Necessary to Find 
If Corporations Must Pay 
State Assessment 


Montcomery, Ata., July 15. 


Corporations qualifying to do business 
in Alabama are required; under the law, 
to make franchise tax returns whether or 
not such returns disclose liability for 
franchise tax, the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas E. Knight Jr. ruled July 13 
in an opinion forwarded to the State 
Tax Commission. 


The ruling sustains the position of the 
Commission that every foreign corpora- 
tion engaged in business in the State 


should submit a franchise tax return in| jn passing a bill (A. 93) to grant Raymond 


order that the Commission may deter- 
mine the amount of capital the ocncern 
has employed in Alabama. A number 
of foreign corporations have declined to 
file this. return, it was revealed, stating 
they qualified in the State and paid the 
corporation permit fee as a protective 
measure, but have no capital employed 
in Alabama and are not doing business 
there. 


When a corporation chooses to qualify, 


Constitution and statutes. The determi- 
nation of whether or not capital is em- 


ployed in the State is for the Tax Com-| 


mission to make and computation of the 
amount of tax due is a judicial act de- 


volving upon the Commission, the ruling 


declared. 


would likewise have indemnified the de- 


to the plaintiff. 


Section 3125a8 of the 1925 Supplement 
tc the Compiled Laws of 1913 provides: 


A _warehouseman in the absence of some 
lawful excuse provided by this act, is bound 
to deliver the goods upon a demand made 
either by the holder of a receipt for the 


is accompanied with: 

(a) An offer to satisfy the warehouse- 
man’s lien. ‘ 

(b) An offer to surrender the receipt if 
negotiable, with such indorsements as would 
be necessary for the negotiation of the re- 
ceipt, and 

(c) A readiness and willingness to sign, 
when the goods are delivered, an acknowl- 
edgment that they have been delivered, if 
such signature is requested by the ware- 
houseman. 

In case the warehouseman refuses or fails 
to deliver the goods in compliance with a 
demand by the holder or depositor so ac- 
companied, the burden shall be upon the 
warehouseman to establish the existence 
of a lawful excuse for such refusal. 


|grain back to him at Zahl, N. D., or pay business in Alabama” withitr the mean- | 
|him therefor and that it did thereby fur-|ing of the franchise tax sections of the 


Defines Power of 
State and Courts 


Upholds Passage of Bill to 
Restore Privilege of Legal 
Practice to Disbarred Mil- 
waukee Attorney 





Mapison, Wis., July 15. 

Declaring in a statement in support of 
his action that the Wisconsin Legislature 
has not abused its discretion and power 


J. Cannon, Milwaukee attorney, the right 
to practice law in the State after the State 


|Supreme Court had suspended his right 


to practice in the courts, Governor La 
Follette has just signed the bill restoring 
the privilege. 

_ The law not only reinstates Mr. Cannon 
in his right to practice law, bit remits - 
the $3,000 bill of costs which the court 
had ordered him to pay. 

| The Legislature, has control over the 
| Standards and qualifications for admission 
to the bar, the Governor pointed out in 
his statement. The specification of re- 
quitements for admission to the bar and 
|the regulation of the issuing of licenses 
therefor, he declared, “is a legislative 
| function which is net taken away by the 
| grant of judicial power to the courts.” 


Cites Decision 





fendant against loss in delivering the grain | cases “ 


goods or by the depositor, if such demand | 


| Speaking of a recent decision of the 
| Supreme Court in which it was held that 
| the power of the court in disbarment 
is a power which is inherent in 
| this court,” Governor La Follette declared 
j that “the doctrine that the judiciary or 
the executive have powers over and above 
| those granted by the Constizution is, I 
| believe, repugnant to our form of govern- 
| ment. 

“If by this is meant ‘power’ to determine 
| whether legal standards, either of the 
|common law or made by legislative ac- 
| tion, have been complied with it is not 
| necessary here to challenge any such 
|claim of power. But if this claim of in- 
| herent power is a claim that the courts 
|have the inherent power to determine 
|what the requirements for admission to 
|the bar shall be and refuse to follow an 
| act of the Legislature in that. respect, 
| then I am convinced that any such claim 
;0f power is not well founded.” 

| Governor La Follette is also of the view 
that the Legislature may properly enact 
la statute which is applicable to only one 


| plement to the Compiled Laws of 1913.) | 
Section Quotes Law 


and its acceptance and approval by the | 


tickets and the plaintiff does not allege | 
that he produced them but on the con-| 


The complaint in the instant case al-|iMdividual, granting him in effect the 
leges facts showing that the déefendant|Tight to practice and waiving the benefit 
had a warehouseman’s lien under the|°f @ judgment in favor of the State which 
statute for the storage charges. This is|MOW precludes him from practicing law. 
a possessory lien such as would be lost| Provisions of Bill 
to the defendant if possession should be! ,, The bill, given a reasonable construc- 
surrendered. (Section 3125a29, 1925 Sup-| ion, is said to mean that Mr. Cannon is 
granted the right to practice law subject 
to all laws now existing or which may be 
| lawfully enacted relating to the practice 
| of that profession and to disbarment for 
| Violation of such laws as in other -cases., 
The law is said merely to waive and give 
up the right of the State to now insist on 
the enforcement of that decree which 


For Delivery Demand 


Section 3125a8, quoted above, qualifies 
= obligation of the warehouseman to 
eliver upon demand by saying that he is 
bound o deliver “if pa an d is ac-| Prohibited, at the instance of the State, 
companied with (a) an offer to satisfy|Mr. Cannon from practicing law. 
the warehouseman’s lien,” and the final} The power to pass the special measure, 
paragraph of the section places the bur- | #¢cording to Governor La Follette, “is a 
den of establishing a lawful excuse for |POWer of the Legislature which on broad 
the refusal to comply with the demand|8rounds of public policy should be rec- 
upon the warehouseman only when the |°8nized and preserved irrespective of the 
demand by the holder or depositor is “so|™erits of this particular case. 
accompanied.” _Clearly, we think, the| “This power is essentially a legislative 
making of a proper demand is a condition | POWer and should not be surrendered to 
precedent to the obligation of the ware-|the judiciary unless the people say so by 
houseman to deliver. It is expressly made | #™mending the Constitution. If this case 
so by ‘section 3125a8 above quoted. oa sharply bring out the proper 
It is elementary in pleading that it is ane in aa — os a 
incumbent upon a party having the bur-| Dower of the Legislature of this State, it 
den of performing conditions precedent “ = 3 in th 
to the obligation of his adversary to both | Wil] BOVE SCOCUIERONER & S006 nee Se Se 
allege and prove the performance of such public snveress irrespective = the indie 
conditions. This the plaintiff has failed | “!4U#! merits of this particular case. 
to do in the instant case., Consequently, 
the complaint fails to allege facts neces- 
sary to put the defendant in default or to 
show that it had failed to perform any 
obligation it was° under to redeliver the! 
grain. See Hartman v. Western Cold 
Storage Co., 190 Ill. App. 182; Marks v. 
New Orleans Cold Storage Co., 107 La. 
| 172, 57 L. R. A. 271; National Dock and 
Storage Warehouse Company v. U. S., 27 
Fed. (2nd series) 4; 27 R. C. L. pp. 982, 
1007, 1008. 


The appellant advances a further and 
more fundamental argument in support of 
the contention that the complaint is in- 
sufficient. | 

It will be noted that no facts whatever | 
are alleged showing any attempt to comply 
| with the provisions of the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act with regard.to lost or 
destroyed receipts. The facts that are 
| alleged in this connection show at most 
that the parties voluntarily made an ar-| 
rangement of indemnity which was sat- 
|isfactory to themselves. 


French Luxury Tax Held 
Part of Duty Value of Import 


New York, Jury 15.—In deciding the 
reappraisement case of Veolay, Inc., et 
al. v. United States (Reappraisements 
97373-A, etc.), Judge McClelland of the 
Customs Court rules that the appraiser at 
the port of New York was warranted in 
including in the dutiable foreign value 
of the perfumery, covered by these ap- 
peals, the luxury tax of 12 per cent of 
the retail value of the merchandise in 
France. 

The Government contention is upheld 
that, under the French law, authorizing 
the i#mposition of such tax, it must be 
and is paid by the manufacturer before 
the merchandise is delivered from the 
factory to the purchaser. The importers 
contended that the tax is based and im- 
posed on a retail sale and therefore consti- 
|tutes no part of the wholesale price or 
| market value. 

Defendant Not Exem pt | The French law, passed on Dec.’31, 1917, 


5 < provided for a tax of 10 per cent on per- 
From Resulting Action fumery and toilet articles, as well as many 
The appellant contends that this ar- 


other products classed as “de luxe.” On 
rangement wou!d not exempt the defend-, March 22,*19.!, the tax was increased to 
ant from the punishments provided by | 


12 per cent. In the decision, just an- 
section 3125a54 of the Uniform Act nor| nounced, Judge McClelland refers to the 
relieve the transaction of its criminal as- 


fact that this case involves $200,000. 
|pect should delivery be made pursuant ee ee ee 
thereto; that, therefore, until section 3125- 


Alabama Provides Refund 





TRUSTS—Administration of e¢state—Legacy tax chargeable to income and not 


A legacy tax collected from a trustee 26 years after it was due was chargeable 


annuitants and not the principal, although 


the trust was a spendthrift trust——Watson et al., Trustees v. Erickson et al. (Mass. 
Sup. Jud. Ct.—6 U. S. Daily, 1132, July 16, 1931. 





Taxation 


MASSACHUSETTS—Inheritance tax—Liability for legacy tax not paid because of 


clerical mistake— 


of a clerical mistake, from the executor 


Where a legacy provided for by a will allowed in 1904 was omitted, as the result 
‘s statement to the Treasurer and Receiver 


General of Massachusetts, and because of such omission the legacy tax provided for 
by a statute of such State was not paid when it became due two years after the 
execution of the executor’s bond and no action to recover the tax was brought by 
the Treasurer and Receiver General within six months after the tax became pay- 
able, under a section of the statute providing that the Treasurer and Receiver 
General “shall” bring such an action within such a period, the legatee could not 


avoid payment of the tax in 1930, 


mn the discovery, during such year, that the tax 


had not been paid, on the theory that the lapse of time precluded collection, since 


the statutory provision for the suit to collect the tax within six months after it is 


payable is directory merely; nor did the allowance of the executor’s final account 


bar the collection of the tax on the theory that it was an adjudication that all 


legacy taxes had been paid, since the Commonwealth was not a party to the ac- 
count; nor did the receipt given by the Treasurer and Receiver General for the 


taxes on the other legacies received in 190¢ preclude recovery of the tax on the 
omitted legacy where it did not purport to be a receipt in full but merely acknowl- 
edged that the payment was “on account.”—Watson et al., Trustees, v. Erickson 


et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 1132, July 16, 1981. 


|facts that under date of Sept. 23 the de- 
fendant informed the plaintiff that it 
|would not deliver the grain to him at 
Zahl but would deliver it at a more dis- 
tant point, to-wit, Appam, N. Dak., and 
that on Sept. 27 the“plaintiff demanded 
that the defendant either pay him $1.49 
per bushel for the grain or deliver it back 
to him at Zahl and that the defendant 
refused to do either. This is after the 
plaintiff had been notified of the accep- 


the indemnity bond furnished. If, there- 
fore, the acceptance and approval by the 
defendant of the indemnity bond obligated 
it to respect the rights of the plaintiff 


tance and approval by the defendant of | 


house Receipts Act reads: 


Where a negotiable receipt has been lost 
or destroyed, a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion may order the delivery of the goods 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss or 
destruction and upon the’ giving of a bond 
with suficient sureties to be approved by 
the court to protect the warehouseman 
from any liability or expense, which he or 
any person injured by such delivery may 
incur by reason of the original receipt re- 
} maining outstanding. The court may also 





under the lost storage tickets, and if its 
obligations as a warehouseman required it 
to do either of the acts demanded, namely, 
pay $1.49 a bushei for the rrain or deliver 
the grain at that time to the plaintiff at 
Zahl, the complaint alleges a breach of 
such an obligation. The terms of the 
storage tickets are not alleged. 





No Cause of Action 
Seen in Complaint 


It may perhaps properly be assumed, 
then, that they comply with the stat- 


utory form (Section 3125a2 of the 1924 
Supplement to the Compiled Laws of 
1913). If they contein any stipula- 


tion which would bind the warehouse- 
man (the defendant) to purchese the 
grain at the market price or any 
other price upon demand, such stipulation, 
being in addition to the regular ware- 
house receipt, shou% be alleged 

complaint. It would seem to be clear, 
then, that the complaint states no cause 
of action for the breach of any obligation 


of the defendant to purchase the grain 


at any particular price——much less at a 
vrice named by the plaintif?. 


Does the complaint, then, state a cause 
of action for the breach of an obligation 
to deliver the grain to the plaintiff at 


Zahl in accordance with his alleged de- 
nand? 
~e will assume in aid of the complaint 


hat the indemnity bond alleged to have 
received and approved, 


been furnished, 


in the 


For the purpose of this inquiry 


in its discretion order the payment of the 
| warfhotseman's reasonable cost and counsel 
fees. 


} The ‘delivery of the goods under an order | 


of the court as provided in this section, 
shall not relieve the warehou.eman ison 
liability to a person to whom the negotiable 
| receipt has been or shall be negotiated for 
| value without notice of the proceedings or 
| of the delivery of the goods. 

And Section 3125254 provides: 


A warehouseman or any Officer, agent, or 
servant of a warehouseman who delivers 
goods out of the possession of such ware- 
houseman, knowing that a negotiable receipt 
the negotiation of which would transfer 
the right to the posscssion of such goocs 
is outstanding and uncancelled, without 
obtaining the possession of such receipt at 
or before the time of such delivery, shal), 
except in the cases provided for in sections 
14 and 35, be guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction shall be punished for each offense 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year or 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or both. 


Burden of Proof 


Placed on Owner 


The first section cited plainly gives to 
the owner of a lost or destroyed receipt a 
remedy suited to the situation for which 
It puts upon 
reasonable burden of furnish- 
‘ng satisfactory proof of the loss or de- 
struction and giving reasonable security 
against the consequence of the receipts 
subsequently turning. up in the hands of 
one who would have a right to the de- 
(And in the latter 
event the warehouseman must deliver to 
It does not put it wholly 


he is largely 
him the 


responsible. 


livery of the goods. 


such person.) 


al4 is complied with no rights can_ be 
predicated upon the failure of the defend- | 
ant to redeliver the grain, because this 
would be to predicate civil rights upon | 
the refusal to perform a criminal act. | 
Section 3125a14 of the Uniform Ware-| 


Of Tax Overpayments 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., July 15. 


A bill (H. 888) to provide for a refund 
of taxes or licenses which are paid di- 
rectly to the State Tax Commission and 
in which, through mistake in fact or in 
law, there’ has been an overpayment of 
the amount due or an erroneous payment, 
has been passed by the Alabama Legis- 
| lature. 


Naphtha Tax to Be Tested 
In New Mexico Action 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 15. 


Whether the 5-cent gasoline tax can 
be collected on naphtha will be tested in 
}@ suit to be filed against the Continental 
| Oil Co., according to the State Gasoline 
| Tax Collector, Adolph Hill. The Attorney 
|General has ruled that naphtha used as 
{a motor fuel is subject to the tax. 


| 
| 
| 


Tax Hearings in Boston 


The Board of Tax Appeals has an- 
nounced a calendar of hearings in cases 
before it to be held at Bosten, Mass., from 
July 20 to Aug. 7. Division 7 of the Beard, 
with C. Rogers Arundell presiding, will 
conduct the hearing. 


within the power of the depositor and the 
warehouseman to make any arrangement 
satisfactory to themselves, for the public 
dealing with a public warehouseman is 
likewise entitled to protection against 
spurious receipts and it is therefore made 
the business of a court of competent juris- 
diction to see that such protection is af- 
forded before delivery. of the goods is 
ordered. : 

Counsel for the respondent argues that 
he remedy provided by section 14 is 
nerely permissive or optional and need 
ymily be resorted to where the one who 
‘laims to be the owner of the property 
and the warehouseman are unable to ad- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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State Commission 
Upheld in Grade 
Crossing Appeal 


Connecticut Group Is Given 

- Court Commendation for 

Not Requiring Removal 
Of Certain Hazards 


HartrorD, Conn., July 15. 

The Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission was not guilty of “material neg- 
lect of duty” in failing to order the re- 
moval of grade crossings, but on the con- 
troversy “discharged a public duty with 
a high degree of efficiency,” according to 
the decision July 13 of Judge Alfred C. 
Baldwin in the Superior Court. 

The case against the Commission was 
brought in the form of ouster proceedings 
filed by the Attorney General on petition 
of Prof. Albert Levitt and 100 other elec- 
tors, who alleged material neglect of duty 
in the failure of the Commission to re- 
quire the removal of a certain number 

Pot railroad grade crossings annually. 

The Attorney General at first refused to | 

file a complaint, contending that the al- 





legations of the petition were untrue. The 
Superior Court ordered the filing of ouster 
proceedings, and the Supreme Court sus- | 
ained this action. 

In his present decision Judge Baldwin 
reviews at length the financial condition 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, which is the principal system 
in the State. “The miles of road operated 
by companies other than the New Haven,” 
the opinion says, “were so few as to be 
negligible.” | 

Provisions of Law 

The Commission is required by law to 
order the removal of one grade crossing 
each year for every 50 miles of line op- 
erated in the State, “if in its opinion the 
financial condition of the company shall 
warrant.” | 

“Had this Commission,’ Judge Bald-| 
win held, “ordered during these four or 
five years the elimination of the number 
of crossings provided for in the statute, 
the company would not have had the 
means necessary for the installation of 
safety devices of far greater importance 
to the safety of the public as well as its 
numerous operatives than would be the 
elimination of these crossings; it would 
not have had the means to provide effi- 
cient or economical service to the public; 
it could not have met the required ex- 
pansion and development; it would not 
Wave had what the figures representing 
“net income” imply to those unacquainted 
with the uniform system of railroad ac- 
counting prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
@nerce Commission; it could not have re- 
sumed payment of dividends; it would 
have suffered a most serious impairment 
of its capital resulting in receivership; it 
would have resulted in most serious loss 
to and disorganization of business and in- 
dustry in New England, especially in Con- 
necticut, and inconvenience and _ suffer- 
ing by the public in general that cannot 
be portrayed. * * * 

Praises Commissioners 

“These Commissioners employing 
dom, judgment, foresight and industry of 
high character in the discharge of theig 
duties in their office in connection with 
the railroad and the elimination of grade 


crossings cooperated, as they should, with | 


the able and efficient management of the 
railroad in saving that institution, the 
most important to the welfare of this 
State. They found the financial condi- 
tion of the company during the period 
covered in the complaint did not warrant 
orders for the removal of crossings other 
¥than those removed. There was no neglect 
upon the part of any Commissioner, mate- 
rial or otherwise; upon the other hand, 


they have discharged a public duty with! 


a high degree of efficiency. If I were to 
make any criticism of these officials, based 
upon the mass of evidence presented in 
the case, it would be, that in their high 
conception of their public duties and zeal 
to serve and protect the public they have, 
during these recent and extremely trying 
years for the railroad company required 
of it the elimination of more crossings 
than under the circumstances was fairly 
reasonable. 
“The complaint is dismissed.” 





South Dakota Delegate 
To Surety Hearing Named 


Pierre, S. D., July 15. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
R. Horswell, has requested D. C. Lewis, 
former Commissioner, to represent him 
at hearings to be held by a subcommittee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on problems in the surety 
field as discussed by William B. Joyce, 
chairman of the National Surety Co., be- 
fore the recgnt meeting of the convention 
in Chicago. The first hearing will be held 
*in New York at a date to be determined 
shortly, Mr. Horswell stated. Mr. Lewis 
expects to attend the hearings. 


ae Held invalid 
*On Barring of Listed Stocks 


Topeka, Kans., July 15, 


The new law under which the Kansas 
Banking Department recently barred the 
ale of Cities Service stock in the State 
yas declared unconstitutional yesterday 
by two judges in the Shawnee County 

~ District Court. 

It was held that the statute authoriz- 
ing the “Blue Sky” Commissioner to re- 


serving of attention,” 


Improved Methods of Selecting 
Trial Judges Said to Be Needed 


‘Law Commission Finds Well-chosen Bench 
First Requisite for Criminal Courts 





‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


~ 

“Probably the chief point of contact of ing the country as a whole, we consider 
the ordinary law-abiding citizen with the|the following conclusions applicable. 

criminal law is in connection With police 
regulations,” it is pointed out. 
their work properly and to command the 
respect which will give to the average 
man a right attitude toward criminal | 
justice, these tribunals should be manned | a¢ the bar in the past two decades. Where 
by strong judges, equipped as befits agen-| scarcely a handful could be found a gen- 


cies of the justice of the State, and con-| eration ago to advocate better modes of 
ducted with dignity.” . 
trariness characteristic of proceedings in} strong lawyers may now be found advo- 
the inferior courts, it is said, contributes, | cating a change. 
to a greater or less extent everywhere, to . 


suspicion of and disrespect for law. 
| 


The casual arbi-| 


“Next to organization of the courts and 
better personnel, the matters most de- 
according to the 
report, “are the overburdening of our in- 


ferior courts with matters which in the 


rest of the world are confined to admin- 
istration, the excessive resort to arrest 
as a mode of beginning minor prosecu- 
tions and the system of double appeals.” | 
The practice of the use of summons, in-| 
stead of making arrests, in cases of 
breaches of municipal ordinances, such as | 
traffic regulations, should be introduced | 
wherever it is not provided for, the Com-| 
mission recommends, and its use should 
be extended everywhere. “Indiscriminate 


| exercise of the power of arrest” is said to 
| be 
}tures of American criminal justice.” 


“one of the most reprehensible fea- 

“The absolute right of having any con- 
viction before a magistrate retried before | 
a jury in a superior court, which obtains 
in many jurisdictions, clogs the dockets | 
of the higher courts with long lists of | 


|minor cases awaiting jury trial and has| 
;much to do with compelling wholesale | 


dismissals and bargain penalties” should | 
be done away with, it is declared. “But | 
provision for courts equal to their tasks | 
must go along with this change.” | 

The Commission concludes in its re-| 
port of jury trial in criminal cases that 
“we feel strongly that the jury is on the 
whole an eminently suitable tribunal for | 
criminal cases.” Recognizing many abuses | 
of the jury system, the Commission states | 
“the remedy for the conspicuous abuses of | 


|jury trials in American criminal justice | 


| 


wis- | 


voke approval of listed stocks defined no 


limitation or avenue of consideration and 
delegated unwarranted and _ improper 
power to the Commissioner. 

The decision restored Cities 


Service 


stock to the same basis as other securities 


defined in the general law. 


The court denied a motion by the At- 
torney General, Roland Boynton, who ap- 
peared in behalf of the Commissioner, to 
dissolve a temporary injunction obtained 


of the Commissioner's order. 


Ruling on Reserve Deposit 


Of Assessment Company | 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 15. | 


~ | Cities Service restraining enforcement 


When an Illinois assessment life insur- 
ance company is reinsured by a life insur- 
ance company of another State, the re- 


serve deposit of the domestic company 


may be transferred to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the home State of the rein- 


suring company if the latter is required 


to maintain a deposit with the Commis- 


sioner, Attorney General Oscar E. Carl- 
opinion to 


strom has just ruled in an 


Director Leo H. Lowe, of the State De- 


partment of Trade and Commerce. 


In this case the reinsuring company is 
an Arkansas corporation operating under 


the voluntary deposit law of that State 


Mr. Carlstrom said that under 4hat act it 
is discretionary with an Arkansas com- 
the full 
it 
chooses so to do, such deposits must be 
maintained. Hence, he ruled, the Arkan- 
to maintain a 


securities to 


legal reserve, 


pany to deposit 


amount of its but if 


as company is required 


posit and the Insurance Company of 
that State may receive the deposit of the 
reinsured Illinois assessment company. 


is to be found in less use and more rational | 
use of the jury, in confining the jury to the | 
work of fact-finding, in vigorous judicial 
direction and control of the selection of | 
trial jurors, and above all, in strong trial 
judges free from politics and empowered 
and inclined to make the trial an effective 
instrument for its purpose.” 

One circumstance which has been mak- 
ing against the efficiency of the jury trial 
in criminal cases is said to be “the exces- 
sive demand upon the time and energy 
of the citizen in proper performance of | 
civic duties in the city of the 20th Cen- 
tury as compared with the rural com- 
munity of the past. Frequently elections, | 
often with very long lists of officials to 
be elected and of candidates for each office, 
grand juries and trial juries in almost 
continuous session throughout the year, 
with service upon them in no way adjusted | 
to the exigencies of callings or businesses, | 
call for more than the citizen may rea- 
sonably be expected to do under the stress 
of competition in urban life.” 


Method to Insure 


Impartial Juries 


Exemption from duty by legislation and 
by trial judges is said to narrow the body 
from which selection must be made “to the 
least intelligent, experienced and compe- 
tent part of the community.” A higher 
level of jurors may be obtained, and delay | 
and expense obviated, it is stated, by per- 
mitting the trial judge, and not counsel, 
to choose jurors from jury panels to sit 
in particular cases. This practice, obtain- 
ing in a number of older jurisdictions, “has 
proved entirely sufficient to insure im- 
partial juries.” 

The difficulties in obtaining impartial 
juries in important criminal cases is also 
declared to be “enhanced by what often 
amounts to a trial of the case in ad- 
vance in the press. Not stopping at a 
narrative of what has taken place in the 
preliminary examination, newspapers have 


| 


assumed to set forth in advance the 
evidence to be adduced by prosecution 
or defense or both, and even in some 


case to invite their readers to form judg- 
ments upon the evidence so presented and 
communicate them for publication. The 
English courts have effectively stopped 
this practice, as an intolerable inter- 
ference with the due course of justice. 
‘Also, one _ strong American court has 
visited it with punishment for contempt.” 


Renews Recommendation 
Permitting Waivers 

The Commission renews its recom- 
mendation, first made in its Report on 
Prosecution, for legislation permitting 
waiger of jury trials in criminal cases. 

“Experience has made it clear that 
legislative prescribing of 
legal procedure was a mistake,” according 
to the report. The Legislature can no 


longer be well informed on such matters, | 


it is said, “which are out of the experi- 
ence of the average lawyer today. The 
line of ultimate progress is to leave pro- 
cedure of every sort to regulation by ju- 
dicial rule making. Regulation of pro- 
cedure through rules of court should be 
taken for a goal. But in the meantime 


we shall have to resort to legislation to, 


bring about immediately need improve- 
ments.” 
The injustice of denying motions for 


new trial “upon the ground of after-dis- 
covered evidence, or upon evidence of 
perjury committed by material witnesses 
on the trial discovered after judgment” 
is said to be “peculiarly manifest in the 


famous Mooney case in California.” After 
pointing out that the only remedy in 
this case is the exercise of executive 


clemency, the report states that “such a 
state of the law is shocking to one’s sense 
of justice.” 


Proposals Confined 


To Salient Points 


The mere procedure of a criminal ap- 
peal, it is said, is much overdeveloped. 
“There is no reason why such a pro- 
ceeding should be more complicated or 
involve more procedural pitfalls than a 
motion for a new trial. It could well be 
treated as such a motion, or as a motion 
for a new trial or in the alternative for 
modification of the sentence, heard be- 
fore a bench of judges instead of before 
the trial judge.” 

The Commission's “conclusions and rec- 
ommendations” follow in full text: 

There are such differences in the de- 
tails of organization of courts and in the 
details of criminal procedure, as well ,as 
in the general atmosphere of conduct of 
criminal causes in court, in the different 
States, that conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of general applicability must be con- 
fined to relatively few salient points. A 
few jurisdictions are well in advance of 
the country at large as to the tenure and 
mode of selection of judges, or as to cer- 
tain features of procedure, or as to the 
atmosphere of the forum 
happens that any jurisdiction 





“To do} of 


| we make no specific recommendation, but 


oe of the bar to the assistance of | 
| the 


|interpreted and applied by another. 


the details of | 


But it seldom 
is where) 
it should be as to all of these things. Tak-' 


1. Above all there is need of a change| 

attitude both in the legal profession 
and in the public as to the mode of choice, 
tenure, and personnel of the bench. There 
has been a noticeable growth of sentiment 


selecting judges, an increasing number of | 


Moreover, bar associ- 
ations have begun to assert themselves | 
vigorously toward making the best of the) 
present modes of choice. But even where 
judges are appointed for life, ‘appoint- 
ments are too much in politics. 


Something more than a change in the 
mode of selection is,called for. The pub-| 
lic must be thoroughly conscious of the| 
need of removing the administration of | 
justice from politics and of insisting that | 
appointments be made on the ground of 
conspicuous fitness alone, so that no ap-| 





| pointing power will think of choosing a 


judge or magistrate on any other basis. | 

2. There should be a fuller and more| 
general public appreciation of the impor-| 
tance of the inferior criminal courts and 
of the personnel, tenure, and mode of 
choice of magistrates and judges of 
municipal and petty tribunals. 


3. There should be a modern organiza- 
tion of the inferior courts, wherever this 
reorganization remains to be  brought| 
about, and complete elimination of the fee! 
system wherever it still obtains. 


4. It is no less important to give power | 
to judges and magistrates commensurate 
with their tasks. This presupposes choice | 
of judges and magistrates equal to those | 
tasks and to be trusted with the needed | 
powers. But no amount of procedural 
machinery will produce an efficient ad-| 
ministration of criminal justice at the} 
hands of incompetent, weak, or politics- | 
ridden judges. Most of the things of which | 
there is general complaint depend not 
so much upon the machinery of judicial 
procedure as on the men who work it. 


Procedural Details ‘ 


~ 
Governed by Rules of Court | 
5. With respect to details of procedure | 


as a general reform, applicable to the 
whole country, the details of procedure 
should be left to rules of court, to be 
framed, amended, and revised, as expe- 
rience dictates, by those whose task it 
will be to interpret and apply the rules, 
with the aid of those who will work under 
them in the courts, either in judicial coun- 
cils, or some other mode of bringing the 


courts. Procedural details should be 
governed by rules of court, not by rigid 
legislation drawn by one set of men and/ 





As to recommendations, certain matters | 
are of general importance over at least a/ 
great part of the country: 


1. There should be a wider use of ad- | 
ministrtaion rather than arrest and prose- , 
cution with respect to police regulations. | 
Those who have studied American police 
systems agree that too great a burden| 
is put upon the police by leaving it to 
them to arrest or to ignore in such cases, 
with no provision for administrative ad- 
justment. ‘ 

2. There should be a more general use 
of summons instead of arrest as a mode 
of beginning petty prpsecutions. 

3. There should be but one review of 
convictions in inferior tribunals, and that 
on the whole case. Double appeals and 


retrials of the facts of course should be 
eliminated. 


4. The law as to arrests should be re- 
stated in the light of the conditions in| 
the modern city. 

5. The system of short 
should be adopted where not in use. 

6. Examination of jurors as to their 
qualifications to serve in a case coming 
on for trial should be conducted by the 
court rather than by counsel. 7 

7. There should be a revision of the 
State laws as to challenges of jurors in 
criminal cases. In this connection we 
call attention to the recommendations of 
the American Law Institute. 

8. Where not now permitted, there 

should be legislation allowing waiver of 
jury trial in criminal causes. 
9. Motions in arrest of judgment should 
be done away with. Where the motion 
for a new trial is a necessary prerequisite 
or review, that requirement should be 
eliminated. 

10. Notice of affirmative defenses should 


be required along with a plea of not 
guilty. 


11. We concur in the recommendations | 


of the American Law Institute as to ex- 
pert evidence in criminal cases. 


| 12. There should be a uniform State | 


law as to ascertainment and proof as to 


of habitual offenders. We commend this 


Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. 

13. We recommend restoration of the 
common-law powers of trial judges 
wherever these powers have been re- 
stricted by legislation, and exercise of 
| these powers wherever they have fallen 
into abeyance. 

14. We urge a psystem of review of a 
|criminal case as a whole in one appeal, 
with a procedure as simple as that upon 
a@ motion for a new trial or mitigation of 
sentence in the trial court. 

(Signed) George W. Wickersham, chair- 


man; Henry W. Anderson, Newton D. 
Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. 
Grubb, William 8S. Kenyon, Frank J. 
Loesch, Kenneth Mackintosh, Paul J. 


McCormick, Roscoe Pound. 








Illinois Reports Decline 
In Insurance Revenue 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 15. 

Collections of the State Insurance Di- 
vision from insurance premium taxes, li- 
censes and fees showed a decrease of $635,- 
455, for the fiscal year ended June 30, ac- 


cording to the State Superintendent of In- | 


surance, Harry W. Hanson. 

The total collections for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, were $6,797,803, said 
Mr. Hanson, while in the fiscal year just 
closed@the amount received was $6,162,348. 

“The greater portion of this deflation,” 
Mr. Hanson stated, “was from taxes which 
would indicate that the general depression 
during 1930 that affected all lines of busi- 
ness had also reduced insurance premiums 
= by companies operating in this 

tate.” 


I. C. C. Closes Hearings 
In Lighterage Case 


New York, N. Y., July 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s hearing in 
the New Jersey-New York lighterage case 
has been concluded and complainant's 
briefs are to be filed by Oct. 15 and reply 
briefs by Nov. 15. 








Transcript of Testimony at 


voted at 


| report? 


indictments | 


prior convictions in other States in cases | 


matter to the attention of the National | 





Supervision Plan 
Of Idaho Power 
Company Shown 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Service Contracts Cover- 
ing Various Activities 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony June 17 by Harry H. Carter, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, follow in full tert: 

Harry H. Carter testified as follows: 

Q. Have you a very brief report on the 
servicing and supervision relations of the 
Idaho Power Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a supervision agreement 
existing between the Idaho Power Com- 
pany and the Electric Bond and Share 
Company? .A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that in effect? 
Jan. 1, 1923, to Jan. 1, 1929. 





A. From! 


side? A. L. H. Parkhurst and E. P. Sum- 
merson signed it for the Electric Bond 
and Share Company and F. F. Johnson | 
and O. J. Priest for the Idaho Power Com- | 
pany. 

Q. Was the Idaho Power Company su- 
pervised by the Electric Bond and Share 
Company after Jan. 1, 1929? A. Yes, sir. 
On Jan. 30, 1929, a revised form of con- 
tract was entered into by the Idaho Power 
Company*with the Electric Bond and 
Share Company. 

Q. And is this still in effect, so far as 
you know? A. So far as I know it is; 
yes, sir. 

Nature of Services 


Q. What services did this 
cover? 
ices, special 
ditions. 

W. B. Horne testified as fololws: 

Q. Who owned the stock of the Idaho 
Power Company? A. Power Securities 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Electric Light 


contract 


services and general con- 


A. Supervision and general serv- | 


Total of New Life 


Volume 12.3 Per Cent Below Sales in Same Pe- 
riod of 1930, Says Bureau of Census 


tion for the first half of 1931 was 12.3|73 
per cent below the amount for the same} amounted to $250,658,000 against $311,925,- 
period of last year, according to a com-|000—a decrease of 19.6 per cent. 
pilation submitted to the Bureau of Cen-| insurance was $81,647,000 against $106,- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








— 


Provision of Law 





Insurance 


In Half of 1931 Shows Decrease| (jy Warehouses 








The total of new life insurance produc- 


Held Mandatory 


Warehouseman Is Not Liable 
For Refusal to Deliver 
Where Statute Has Not 
Been Complied With 


837,000 against $725,725,000—a decrease of 
per cent. Industrial insurance 


Group 


sus by the Association of Life Insurance | 782,000—a decrease of 23.5 per cent. 
Presidents and made public by the Bureau | 


July 15. 


As compared with June, 1930, | 


For the first half of the year, the total | [Continued from Page 6.]} 
new business of these companies was $5,- | just the difficulty. He argues that to 


the volume of new life insurance was 12.2/| 838,627,000 this year against $6,657,203,000 | construe this emedy as applicable in every 


per cent less last month. Additional in- | last year—a decrease of 12.3 per cent. New| 


formation was made available as follows: 


The’ report aggregates the figures—ex- | 


| clusive of revivals, increases and dividend|of 15.4 per cent. 
additions—of 44 member companies hav- | amounted to $1,391,763,000 against $1,478,- 
jing in force 82 per.cent of the total in- | 392.000—a decrease of 5.9 per cent. Group 


surance outstxnding in all United States! 
legal reserve companies. 


For June, the total new business of all| 


classes written by the 44 companies was} 
$1,005,142,000 against $1,144,432,000 during) 


and Power Corporation owned all the com- | 


mon stock except * directors’ 
shares. It also held a small number of 
shares of the preferred stock with voting 
rights. 

Q. What prdéportion of the Nevada Power 
Company and Salmon River Power and 
Light Company was owned by Idaho Power 
Company? A. All the outstanding stock 
except directors’ qualifying shares. 

Shares of Voting Stock 

Q. In the report, on page 14, you have 
a table that you have numbered Table 1. 
What is shown by this? A. The number 


lof shares of voting stock of the Idaho 


Power Company outstanding at the time 
of stockholders’ meetings held between 
May, 3, 1916, and Dec. 31, 1930; the mumber 
of shares voted by proxy and the names of 
the proxyholders. 

Q. What proportion of the stock was 
these meetings? A. The per- 
centage ranged from 100 per cent for the 
first several meetings to about 85 per cent 
for the last meetings. 

Q. What percentage was voted by proxy? 
A. All of it was voted by proxy. 

Q. That is, all that was voted? A. All 
that was voted at all, was voted by proxy. 

Q. Who were the proxyholders at these 
meetings? A. Members of the firm of 
Williamses, Burleigh and McLean with 
one exception, which was March 9, 1917, 
when William F. Cogswell was proxy- 
holder. I have no information as to 


nected with this firm. 

Q. What is shown by Table 2 of the 
A. The number of shares of vot- 
ing stock of Nevada Power Company out- 


qualifying | 


| 


| 


} 


| protection from competition as a matter | 


|whether or not Mr. Cogswell was con- 


Percentage increase, 1930 over 1929, A; 1931 over 1930, B 





ORDINARY INSURANCE 1929 
JOTUBTY  ccccccccccccccecesevecees $659,843,000 
February .. 683,542,000 
March 830,244,000 
April 793,786,000 
May 801,698,000 
June . 750,228,060 


'$4,519,341,000 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


January . es $265.998,000 
POOTUREY cc n cc cedeccetiucecapeces 230,779,000 
Maren 2. cn cecgseccccccccccecccess 274,824,000 
APTI on ccacnesccnvevescceseneces 256,279,000 
MOY  cvcccnccccevcseccsescectecens 240,501,000 
JUNO ca cccccccccccvereecevecseses 242,166,000 


$1,510,547,000 


GROUP INSURANCE 








January .. ; $98,637,000 
February 58,607,000 
March 64,813,000 
PEL cc cvcderecesccree 72,238,000 
BY vc rcvccncesncuce 109,827,000 
FURG  cvcvcvescgesesevescccccsons 106,589,900 
’ $510 711,000 
TOTAL INSURANCE .- 

STINE io aiccivn ons bes wenews ks buns $1,024,478,000 
February 972,928,000 
Maren ...cc.cees 1,169,881,000 
April ..ccces +. 1,122,303,000 
May ..cccoce . 1,152,026,006 
June 1,098,983,000 
$6,540,599,000 

“Decrease. jRevised. 

— states die 


Said to Warra 


Indiana Public Service Com 


Company Permit for Bus Service 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 15. 
cies hee payments by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad entitle the carrier to State 


of public policy, it is asserted in an order 
recently issued by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, denying an applica- 
tion by an independent company for per- 
mission to operate a truck service between 
certain points paralleling the railroad. 


“In the opinion of the Commission,” it 


| was stated in the order, written by Chair- 


standing at each of the stockholders’ meet- | 
ings from Aug. 13, 1917, to Jan. 13, 1931,; 


inclusive, the names of the proxyholders 
and the number of shares of stock voted 
by them. ; 


Names of Proxyholders 


Q. The law firm that you mentioned has 
its headquarters where? A. At 242 Water 
Street, Augusta, Me. 

Q. And you have heard of them before 
in the reports on these companies? A. 
Yes, sir; they appeared in a number of 
the cases as proxyholders and organizers 
of the companies. 

Q. And by that you mean the Electric 
|Bond and Share companies? Who were 
the proxyholders during this period? A. 
Clarence T. Ward for four meetings; A. 
| J. Priest for four meetings, and James L. 
Boone for six meetings. 

Q. These men were officers of both the 
|Nevada and Idaho? A. Mr. Boone was. 
I think the other two had been also. 

Q. What proportion of the total out- 
standing stock did these proxyholders vote 
at these meetings? A. All except the 
three directors’ qualifying shares. 

Q. Were there any meetings of the 


and Light Company after it was acquired 
by the Idaho Power Company on Sept. 24, 
1926? A. There were not. There has not 
been any meeting of 
since that date. 

Proceedings of June 18: 

Judson C. Dickerman testified as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Have you made personally an in- 
spection of the Idaho Power Company's 
physical properties? A. Yes. 
1930, I went over practically the entire 
system. There was only one generating 
station in the extreme northwesterly end 
|of the system I did not see. 

Q. And did you talk with members of 
the organization as to their methods of 
operation and things of that sort? A. 


| [Conténuead on Page 9, Column 


5.) 





Boston Insurer Licensed 


To Operate in Montana | 


HeLena, Mont., July 15. 
| The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
|of Boston, Mass., hus been licensed to op- 
lerate in Moniana, according to informa- 
{tion from the offices of the State Auditor 
{and Insurance Commissioner, George P. 
Porter. 





Licenses to Four Insurers 
Issued by South Dakota 


| Pierre, S. D., July 15. 


| The State Insurance Department has 
| announced that four additional insurance 
|companies have been licensed to do busi- 
|ness in South Dakota. They are: County 
| Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lin- 
coln Fire Insurance Co., New York City; 
Union Marine and General Insurance Co., 
of Liverpool, Eng., and United Firemen’s 
|Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


|Annual Statement Lacking, 


| Insurer’s License Revoked 


| 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 15. 
| The license of Chicago Underwriters, 
'Inc., attorney-in-fact for Franklin Lloyds, 
Chicago, has been revoked by the State 
Insurance Division for failure to file an 
annual statement for last year, the Di- 
vision has just announced. 


In June, | 


stockholders of the Salmon River Power!) 


the stockholders | 


| 


| 


| 





man J. W. McCardle, “there are two ques- 
tions for consideration and determination. 
First: Whether or not there is a neces- 
sity for additional facilities for the trans- 
portation of cargo property over the route 
proposed by applicant. Second: Whether 
or not, in view of all the elements brought 
out in the testimony, relevant to the in- 
stant case, the Commission should author- 
ize the operation of a truck paralleling 
a railroad, which would mean a duplica- 
tion of service and would bring about a 
condition which would result in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

“The Commission realizes that store 
doc~ delivery is somewhat convenient in 
the transportation and delivery of cargo 
property. However, the Commission wishes 


to work for the welfare.of the community | 


as a whole, and must bear in mind all 
elements affecting that welfare—especially 
the subject of taxation, in which every 
citizen is vitally interested. It must not 
be forgotten that the benefit derived by 
a@ community from taxes paid by the rail- 
roads is a matter of no little concern. 
Every State in the Union, as well as the 
National Government, is studying and 
analyzing the tax question with the view 
of reducing the burden or discovering a 


Air Corps to Restore 
In Program to 


‘Changes Planned as Result of Nearly Completed Five-year 
Purchase of Equipment 


With more men and equipment as the, 
‘result of the nearly-completed five-year 


program of expansion, the Air Corps will 


reconstitute 23 inactive tactical units dur-| 


ing the next year and a half, according 
to orders from the Adjutant General's 
Office just made public by the Depart- 
ment of War. 

Changes in assignments have been pro- 
vided to build up the forces at Albrook 
Field, the new Canal Zone base; Ran- 
dolph Field, the nearly-finished ‘West 
Point of the Air’; and the expanded Ha- 


waiian Department, a survey.of the plan, 


shows further information made available 
in the order as follows: 

Besides reconstituting 23 inactive 
squadrons, the Air Corps will form three 
new units, demobilize four others, and 
render inactive another three. There is 
no provision for abandoning lighter-than- 
air activities, an economy move suggested 
recently by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Seven Units at Panama 

Seven units ultimately will be established 
at the new Panama station, which is to 
be occupied about March 15, 
ders show that five units of the 19th Com- 


Wheat Market Unit 
Said to appeal to country grain elevators 
and to others whose hedging requiremen‘s 
call for smaller trading units, the usual 
unit of 5,000 bushels in grain futures trad- 
ing at the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, has been reduced to a 1,000 bushel 
tonkeans basis. (Department of Agricul- 
e. 


— shown in the following table: 


ailway’s Tax Payments to State 


1932, Or-| 


beer where a receipt is lost would be to 
. | ho that i 

ordinary insurance amounted to $3,950,-) an cnnenueitanaas Gea en nn ak 
434,000 against $4,669,775,000—a decrease | who was unfortunate enough to lose a re- 
Industrial insurance| ceipt for a small quantity of stored grain 
| and that it is absurd to suppose that any 
| such thing was intended. 


insurance amounted to $496,430,000 against | Remedy Provided 


. e 3 | The remedy provided is simple, inex- 
$509,036,000—-a decrease of 2.5 per cent. | nensive, reasonable and appropriate. If 

The new paid-for business written by) the one claiming to be the owner of the 
the 44 companies during each of the first | property covered by the lost receipts and 


j June of 1930—a decrease of 12.2 per cent./SiX months of 1929, 1930 and 1931 and) the warehouseman were the only parties 
. | New ordinary insurance amounted to $672,- 
Q. Who signed this contract on each | — —- 


percentage increases or decreases 


to be considered, counsel’s argument 
would have greater force. But, obviously, 
when. the receipts are lost there may 
well be more than one claimant, and, 


are | 


2 | 





1930 1931 A in addition to this, the receipts may 1 
712,855,000 595,652,000 80 *16.4 ; . y later 
$7.30°738,000 #309-462,000 69 *180|PPear in the hands of one having a 
884,535,000 719,746,000 6.5 18.6 | perfect right to the delivery of the goods. 
839,531,000 690,529,000 5.8 *17.7 te ae om 
776 304,000 +872 308 000 033 013.4 aa statutory remedy is designed, not 
725,725 000 672.837 000 #33 *7.3| Only to protect the warehouseman but 

abet ‘ —.|“any person injured by such delivery,” 

$4,669,775,000 $3,950,434 000 3.3 *15.4| and any such person would have an action 


on the bond. Neither the warehouseman 
|nor the claimant, therefore, are in a po- 








$28,027,000 $214,320,000 *18.0 A Hier: 

212,813,000 208,888,000 *7.8 *1.g | Sition to say what bond shall be adequate 
264,415,000 246,663,000 *3.8 *6.7| protection for any such person, and the 
241,129,000 234,941,000 *5.9 *2.6 | Legislature has appropriately said, there- 

230,083,000 236,293,000 *4.3 2.7| fore, that it should b . 
311,925,000 250.658.000 288 *19.6 ’ should be approved by the 
ca pial a -|court. Where the protection of third 
$1,478,392.000 — $1,391.763,000 *2.1 *5.9 parties is so clearly intended, no signifi- 
Sinaia —_—_—_—_——_— ———|cance attaches to the use of the ex- 
ein he ad | pression “may order” in referring to the 

$64,313,000 $78,363,000 *34.8 21. | Pres : & 
59,930,000 103,587,000 2.3 72.8 | action of the court. The term “may” 
73,234,000 61,919,000 13.0 *15.5|in such connection means “shall” or 
113,514,000 99,069,000 sae oi?-7 | “must.” It has the force of a command. 
: a eo gag | 29 R. C. L. 767, 768. It would seem clear, 
ieee , Gea J —.| then, that before any person claiming to 
$509,036,000 $496,430,000 *3 *2.5'be the owner of property stored with a 
mail . —_— public warehouseman, which property is 
. covered by receipts which are admitted] 
$995,195,000 $888,335,000 *2.9 10.7 , se y 
1.003:478.000 911.937.000 31 «91 | lost, can be in position to recover such 
1.222'184.000 1.028.328.0900 45 369 property or hold the warehouseman for 
1,194,174,000 1,024,539,000 6.4 “14.2 nondelivery or for conversion he must 
1.997 740,000 raeg.aee = 7a cine first place himself in the position of be- 
ee saci paen ae aie _- | ing entitled to delivery of the property, 
$6,657,203,000 — $5,838,627,000 18 ‘12.3, and this he can only do by satisfying the 


|conditions of the remedy given by sec- 
Penal Provisions 


tion 14. 
| The penal provisions of section 54 of 
|the act are clearly applicable wherever 
Pn gh Rog made in the circum- 
° ° Stances therein stated, except in the in- 
nt Public Protection | stances covered by sections 14 and 36 
(the latter section pertaining to sale by 
;the warehouseman to satisfy his ware- 
“am Fi | houseman's lien). The statement of these 
mission Denies Independent | exceptions, in light of the clear policy evi- 
|denced by the entire statute to protect 
holders of warehouse receipts, excludes 
all others. It has been elsewhere held 
that the voluntary doing of a prohibited 
more simplified and equalized method of| act, such as the shipment of wheat out 
| establishing, collecting and distributing| of the State by a warehouseman while a 
same. | storage receipt therefor was outstanding, 
“Tt is very evident that in this case the | did in itself constitute the offense cov- 
applicant and the railroad, operating in jered by the statute notwithstanding such 
the same territory, cannot. both. survive,|#¢t was done with the knowledge and 
Which of the two should remain? The | #SSent of the holder of the receipts. State 
|community as a whole is better served|¥: Stevenson, 52 Iowa 701. 
by the railroad than by the truck. Motor| Concerning the policy of such a penal 
trucks pay no taxes in comparison with | statute, the Iowa court said (page 702): 
raliroads. * * * | If the statute in question is intended for 
“The Commission is of the opinion that| {Pe Protection only of the person holding 
the right of an existing public utility to} the fact Prat (he thipsent wos mae inte 
have the support of public patronage in! presence, with his knowledge and without 
return for its contribution in the way of! any objection, would show that there could 
public service and taxes paid in support 


have been no intent to defraud and no 
of the Government, State and local, com-| f,minel | ee = it evident 
pared with the right of a new utility which | for the protection of the community ec 
seeks to render the same or similar service | well as the protection of the holder of the 
in the same territory to the detriment of | Seer a ra tas Petste (the de- 
m Pe p ea a a 5 se, Ww 
the existing utility, is a factor of no _— | Gis peabeaston, sateen ee ot is 
consequence; and that the general public.) upon third parties. the grain not being 
as well as the existing utility, has a right! stored with defendant as stated in the re- 
to have the subject of taxes considered cetpt. The defendant could not, innocently, 
in determining the fundamental question = the ee with such a receipt out- 
in such cases, viz: Do public convenience peas ite Roceemae of Perte ann a 
and public necessity require such neW| verbei assent. Such an act would furnish 
competing service, and is such competing! Petrie the means of perpetrating a fraud, 
service warranted by public policy? aren SS ne of the objects of the statute 
“The Commission, having heard the | ; : 

evidence and being fully advised in the! 

premises, is of the opinion and finds that 
the present equipment and service of re-| 
spondent, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, as it now exists is sufficient to 
meet any present demand and that said 
company is prepared and able to meet 


Order Reversed 


See, also, State v. Henzell, 107 Pac, 
(Idaho) 67; 27 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 159. 

We are unable to adopt any construc- 
j tion of section 54 of the Uniform Re- 
| ceipts Act which would relieve from crim- 
| inal responsibility a warehouseman volun- 
any future demand that may develop; | tarily making a delivery of goods without 
that no necessity exists for additional fa-| obtaining possession of the receipt, except 
cilities for the transportation of cargo|in the cases provided for in section 14 
property over the route referred to herein, | and 36 of the act. From this it necessarily 
and that the prayer of applicant should | follows that to hold the defendant liable 
be denied, and it will be so ordered.” under the facts pleaded in this case would 
be to hold it liable for not doing an act 
| which the statute denominates a crime. 
| For the reasons stated, the complaint fails 
to state facts sufficient to constitute a 
| cause of action. 

The order appealed from must be re- 
versed. It is so ordered. 


Inactive Units 
Revise Organization 


FOR 
- DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


VIRGINIA ELEC- 
TRIC and POWER 
COMPAN Y iss the 
third Engineers Public 


posite Wing and the 20th Pursuit Group 
are scheduled to move to Albrook while 
two inactive organizations are to be recon- 
stituted there about the same date. | 

Consolidation of training facilities now 
provided at Brooks Field, Tex., and March | 
Field, Calif., will result with the commis- | 
sioning of Randolph Field, Tex. The first 
of the units to occupy this post is sched- 


uled to make the transfer this month; - rine 

eventually five units of the training center | Service subsidiary to 

will be based at this field. The assign- | of i 

ments are to be carried out at various win the Charles A. 

dates during the current fiscal year. Coffin light and power 

Expansion at Hawaii : 9 

Expansion of forces based at Hawaii is award in the last four 

provided for, though the dates for trans- | years. 1% h is coveted 

fers and reconstitution are not specified. | ca 

Certain units are ordered to be reconsti- recognition Was ac- 


tuted in the United States during March, 
1932, or to transfer prepary to reassign- 
ment. These units are to remain in the 
United States “until accommodations are | 
available in Hawaii.” | 

The 48th School squadron will be ren- 
dered inactive, while the Air Corps Tac- 
tical School Detachment, the 10th School 


Group, the llth School Group, and the that company making 
|13th School Group will be demobilized. | 


| Lighter-than-air activity will continue | b a contri- 
to be divided between Scott Field, IIl.,| ution to t ae 
and Langley Field, Va., with two airship | . develop 

ment of electric light 


companies based at the former post and | 
one at the latter. and power for the con- 
venience of the public 


Brooks Field, one of the present pri- | 
mary flying schools, passed to control of 

and the benefit of the 
industry. 


the corps area commander Feb. 1, 1932, 
. 


and component units of the 12th Observa- | 
Public Service Co. 


corded El Paso Electric 
Co. in 1929, and Puget 
Sound Power & Light 
Co. in 1928. The award 
is ‘annually presented to 





tion Group, now based at four different | 
fields are ordered to concentrate at Brooks 
after the school organizations have been 
transferred to Randolph. 

The units at the Hawaiian Department 
at the end of the next fiscal year will 
include units now stationed in the United 
States, especially at Selfridge Field, 
| Mather Field and Fort Shafter. 
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Railways Present: 


Case for Higher 


Adequate Transportation 
Threatened, I. C. C. In- 


formed at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


holders and nearly 13,000,000 savings bank 
depositors. “We are of the opinion, he 


said, “that the possible results of a fail-| 


ure to promptly correct the progressive 
decline in the security of railroad invest- 


ritish Shipyards Fire Prevention 


Long-term Economic Planning |B 


Freight Charges, 


Future Ability to Provide) 


Discussed As 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes 


| ‘The discussion that often takes place 


with regard to economic planning assumes 


States today. This is not so. We have 
been planning and putting plans into 
operations in this country for many years. 
| Bconomic planning has proved its place 
/not only in its social objectives and at- 
tainments but in its immediate commer- 
cial values to American business and 





ments would so seriously affect the pub- 
lic interest that the institution repre- 
sented by the committee deem it incum- 
bent on them to present the situation fully 
and frankly to the Commission. 

He said that the committee had inter- 
vened in the case at its own _ behest 
and not at any suggestion from the rail- 
roads, “because we felt our responsibilities 
to our policyholders and depositors for the 
safe investment of their funds.” 

Continuing his testimony, Mr. Duffield 
declared that “if the credit of the rail- 
roads cannot be conserved, we cannot, as 
trustees, continue to furnish to the rail- 
roads by new investment the funds neces- 
sary for their maintenance and develop- 


ment, and for the refunding of existing | 


debts.” 

Conservation of railroad credit is de- 
pendent, Mr. Duffield told the Commis- 
sion, on the ability of the carriers to 
maintain a margin of safety on their se- 
curities which in New York State amounts 
to a provision that railway earnings must 
be at least one and one-half times the 
amount of their fixed charges in order 
for such aqcprtns to be eligible for pur- 
chase by life inSurance companies and 
savings banks. 

“The margin of safety by which the 
fixed charges of the railroads of the 
United States have been earned, has been 
greatly reduced,” Mr. Duffield continued. 
“Quite apart from the possible legal in- 
eligibility of a considerable part of rail- 
road bonds now issued which may result 
from reduced earnings, the decline in the 
margin of safety has been such as to 
render new issues undesirable for invest- 
ment by institutions of the character rep- 
resented by this committee.” 

Assets Over 18 Billions 

Speaking for policyholders of life in- 
surance companies in all parts of the 
country, which on Jan. 1, 1931, had assets 
of over $18,900,000,000, and more than 
12,000,000 mutual savings banks depositors 
with deposits and assets of $9,464,000,000 
and $10,585,000,000, respectively, Mr. Duf- 
field declared: “We understand that the 


policy of the United States Government | 


has been to assure to the railroads an 
adequate return for the service rendered 
by them to the people, and that this Com- 
mission was created for the purpose, 
among other things, of carrying that 
policy into effect. In determining the 
safety of our railroad investments we 
have, of course, given primary considera- 
tion to the credit of the railroads in 
which the investment was made. 

“We are of the opinion that an emer- 
gency exists in the present railroad credit 
situation. That it is vital in the public 


interest that the existing transportation | 
system be maintained in a state of effi- | 
This re-j| 
sult can be secured only if the railroads | 


ciency will be conceded by all. 


| industry. 
| About 10 years ago I happened to serve 
las an advisory member of a committee 


}on what was then called the “American | 


| super-power” plan. I am by profession an 
| electrical engineer, and I know something 
about the electrical development which 
|has taken place in this country. Today 
|we have electrified farms, 


| homes, cheap power, and a thousand and 


fone accepted commonplaces of every-day 
living electrically; not because we grew, 


| like Topsy, but because there were men of | 


| vision 10 years ago who thought through 
| what we now call the interconnected net- 
| work of power lines in this country—men 
| who pictured the United States as an eco- 
'nomic whole, in terms of electric power 
| development, and who had the temerity 
|to prophesy what could be done in 15 
years. : 
“ If one will take the original findings of 
the superpower survey, made by private 
industry in cooperation with the Geolog- 
| ical Survey of the Department of the In- 


terior, and check up the fulfillment with } 
he will learn, perhaps for | 


the prophecies, 

| the first time, that out of this master plan 
| have come farm, railroad, industrial, and 
| home electrification projects which at that 
time were merely prophecies. 


Results of Group Action 

| ~~ . 

In Solving Problems : 
| I give this single example of economic 
|planning in the United States, not be- 
| cause 


|by group action on what our President 


| lled “a thousand battle fronts” in 
ae present economic 


\the solution of our 


problems. 5 . / 
American businessmen have their own 


|individual problems that they are at- 


! ing to solve cooperatively, such for 
a problems, problems of 


| mple as legal 
| production and distribution, and fact find- 
jing. Then there ar 
/trade, such as public 
jtion, of contacts 

|agencies, of publicity. 


relations, of legisla- 


list some of the problems that 
ing the attention of over 400 
portant national associations. 
60 different problems being faced 
operatively by one or more trade groups 


Fourteen of these problems, such as = 
ed- 
simplification and standardiza - 
tion, trade practices, are each being faced 


vertising, statistics, codes of ethics, 


ucation, 


by more than 1090 different groups. 
“Number of associations engaging 
type of activity: 


national associations) 


ansiae’ a6" Maemabane __|organized their members to a common] to Army needs have been made for a pro-| devices must be provided to reduce the 

MT ITLGELWD: acac\ic vas ne suAhoeeds comms sere as understanding of the present emergency |longed period, but only recently has a/crash-fire hazard. Use of rubberlike 

Cost accounting ...+e+++s on employment situation, and nave succeeded | definite proposal for taking over the “Re-! skin covering would reduce the _ risk 
bureaus | 7 


Credit 
Collections 
Industrial 








bureaus 

















that there is no such thing in the United | 


electrified | 


it is the only one, but because it is 
indicative of what can be accomplished 


are the problems of the 
with governmental 


I want. to call attention to figures whicn 
are engag- 
of the im- 
They show 
co- 


Aid to Industry 





Coordinated Program of Major Problems 
Suggested as Guide to Business Men 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


tic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


amples, and that we do not lack illustra- 
tions of the power and ability of organ- 
ized Government and organized trade and 


industry to cooperate and to do national | 


planning. Those who suggest that it needs 
to be done may not recognize that it is 
already being done. 

The reason for this condition is not that 


those of us who are engaged, and have | 
these | 


been engaged, in carrying forwar 
cooperative enterprises have failed in 
terms of action; we have failed in inter- 
|preting the social and economic values of 
what we have done and are doing. 

| We in the Government, who have this 
|opportuntiy for leadership expressed 
through service, and those in the trade as- 
sociations, with a similar responsibility for 
these individual trades and industries 
should unite in a common platform; estab- 
lishing, first, a larger conception of what 
we already have accomplished, and second, 
carry through in terms of action, in terms 
of trade and industrial groups headed by 


men of action, the economic planning that | 


is essential if we are to find not only the 
immediate answer to our problems, but if 
we are to lay the foundation of future 
prosperous America. We must apply the 
lessons we are learning from the depres- 
| sion through which we are passing. 

I remember the day after Armistice Day, 
meeting one of the men of business in this 


country whose name is almost a household | 


word; he had been an active member of 
the War Industries Board. He said, “ am al- 


just learning out the stress of war, les- 
sons with regard to the profitable manage- 
ment of business which we shall probably 
now forget, because the pressure for hold- 
ing to these lessons is now removed.” 

I have much this same feeling about the 
'tail-end period of the present business de- 
pression. Have we learned from it any 
fresh lessons? Will the business practice 
of American industry and trade be 
changed? It seems to me that we ought to 
record, before we forget, some of the pol- 
icy objectives which we now feel the need 
of, so that we may continue to work to- 
gether in an organized way to see that they 
become more than phrases in the future 
established business practice of this 
Nation. 


Business Men Advised 


To Take Two Inventories 

I believe that every business man should 
take two inventories. First, he sholld in- 
ventory the activities of his organization 
in terms of the present problems of the 
business, and relate those activities, when 


they are unrelated, to the present prob- 
lems. Second, he should inventory the 
work of his fellow associates, to see 


. whether it is possible in the experience of 
one group to find an answer to the prob- 
lems in another. 


most sorry the war is over, because we are | 





Make Wage Cuts 


Burden of Reductions Said to 
Fall on Better-paid 
Piece Workers 


Wage cuts in British shipyards have | 
been arranged in recent conferences in | 
England, according to trade dispatches! 
received in the Department of Commerce 
and made public July 15 by the Trans- 
portation Division. 

The proposed reductions were drawn up 
in such a fashion that the burden was 
placed chiefly on better-paid piece work- 
ers, as well as on employes enjoying spe- | 
cial privileges, reports explain. The orig- 
inal proposals, not affected by recent dis- 
| cussions, ‘called for a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion on picce work and bonuses, excluding 
war bonuses, but employers receded from 
|demands for a 48-hour week and agreed | 
to continue the 47-hour week schedule. 


Exchange of Ships 
With Private Line | 
- Propesed by Army 





| 


Transfer of Two Transports | 
To United States Lines for | 
‘Republic’. Provided in| 


War Department Plan 





Government assistance for the United; 
| States Lines may be brought about to a 
certain extent through a trade between 
the Shipping Board and the Army Trans- 
port Service, according to oral information 
given July 15 at the Office of the Quarter- 
{master General, Department of War. 


| A definite offer to exchange two of the 
|four “B-type transports” now being oper- 
ated by the Army for transportation pur- 
| poses in return for the United States Lines 
| vesse] “Republic” has been outlined to the 
|Shipping Board, it was said. Further in- 
|formation made available follows: 


| Appropriated During War 


The “Republic,” oné of the German ships | 
appropriated by the United States for mili- 
|tary purposes at the time of the World 
| War, is desired for the Army’s transport | 
| use because of its superior accommodations | 
|for officers and enlisted personnal and be- 
cause of its size. ; 

Two converted freight ships, their iden- 

tity still undetermined would be turned 
over to the Shiping Board and _ subse- 
{quently to the United States Lines under 
|terms of the plans submitted by the De- | 
partment of War. These vessels, of the 
“Hog Island” type constructed during the 
World War, are newer than the “Repub- | 
lic,” and are considered economical freight | 
carriers and are quite speedy. The trans-| 
ports are slightly under 10,000 tons and} 
— be operated at a speed of 17 knots e| 
aster. 














| follows: 


|and even greater employment of 


;much care is taken to prevent leakage 


| aircraft. 


; greatest reduction in engine fires and the 


Seen as Problem | 
In Aircraft Design 


| 
Use of Heavy-oil Engines 
Will Aid in Reduction of 
The Hazards, Aviation | 
Technician Declares 
Fire prevention in aircraft is one of | 
the most important problems in designing 
of both airplanes and engines, according | 
to a paper on fire hazards recently pub- | 
lished by the National Advisory Com- | 
mittee for Aeronautics. | 
Reduction of the risk will result from 
widespread use of heavy-oil engines, the 
author, Fritz Kuhn, a German specialist, 
declares, but the hazard still will be pres- 
ent. Danger of fire from liquid fuel and} 
danger of explosion from mixtures of fuel 
and air must be given consideration in 
design work, the technician warns. Fur-| 
ther information contained in the paper 
\ 
| 
The use of more electrical equipment | 
has increased the fire hazard in aircraft 
elec- 
trical apparatus must be anticipated. The 
more common causes of aircraft fires are 
from back-firing, short-circuiting, spilling 
of fuel and lubricants, and explosion, 


Hazard Always Present 


- Food for fire always is*present in va- 
rious parts of aircraft no matter how 





or spilling of inaflmmable liquids. The 
hazard from lightning is preater than 
has been assumed, especially with air- 
ships and balloons, while carelessness in 
the use of flames and smoking materials | 
increases the risk in certain types of | 


Ground fires are far more dangerous 
than blazes in the air, and are liable to! 
occur especially as the result of landings. 
Adjustment of--aircraft in the hangar is 
especially diable to involve leakage of 
either liquids or fumes which may be- 
come ignited or explode through care- 
lessness, and ground fires often result in 
complete loss of the aircraft. 


Structural Design 


Designers, 40 reduce these fire hazards | 
to a minimum, must give careful atten- 
tion to subordinate structural parts. The 


maximum degree of safety obviously can | 
be attained only by the Diesel method and 
the use of heavy-iuel oils. 


Fuel and oil pumps should be double, ; 
at least between the fire wall and the 
engine or pump; flexible tubing which is | 
less likely to Dreak should be employed as 
much as practicable; pipes, rods, and ca- 
bles should pass through fire bulkheads 
in such a way as to prevent flames reach- 
ing the cockpit or cabin. | 

Fuel pumps might well be installed some 
distance from the engine and controlled 





|screen would reduce the danger of fire) 


in each 


20 in establishing a leadership and a common 
32 | purpose in\employment policy; other asso- | 


Cash sale of the “Republic” to the Army | by remote driving gear; fire cocks should 
has not received consideration, due par-|be installed to allow the shutting off of 
| ticularly to the lack of funds and the need | all fuel flow at the outbreak of a fire; 
jfor congressional authorization before a| joints in fuel lines should be solderless. ! 
|transaction of this type can be under- | Tanks must be installed as far as possible 
, taken. Efforts to secure ships better suited | from the engine, and emergency release 


Take for example, the question of im- 
mediate employment problems and long- 
time employment programs. Scme trade 
organizations have grappled effectively 
with the problem of employmént, have 


public” been outlined. | through breakage of tanks, while other 


| methods should be tried out to reduce the 
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ROAD SIGNS TO DIRECT Decrease Shown 
SIGHTSEERS e 

In Loadings of 
Revenue Freight 


Decline Recorded During 
Week of July 4 Said to Be 
Due to Observance of In- 
dependence Day 


Carloadings of revenue freight dropped 
off more than 91,000 cars during the week 
of July 4, compared with the preceding 
week, largely due to the observance of In- 
dependence Day, and were more than 124,- 
000 cars below the cotal for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, according to 
a ‘statement of the American Railway 
Association transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 14. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 4 totaled 667,879 cars. 
Due to the observance of the Fourth of 
July, this was a decrease of 91,411 cars 
below the preceding week this year. It 
also was a decrease of 124,174 cars belo® 
the corresponding week last year and a 
15.—New |Teduction of 243,264 cars under the same 

| week two years ago. 
Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of July 4 totaled 256,312 cars, a 
| decrease of 41,091 cars below the pre- 
ceding week this year, 55,381 cars unr 
| the corresponding week in 1930, and 108,- 
734 cars under the same week in 1929. 
/ Grain Loadings Gain 
rain and grain products loading for 
week totaled 47,691 cars, an increase 
of 5,832 cars above the preceding week 
this year, but 514 cars under the same 
— hog — 4,833 cars below the 
responding week two y 
bears the insignia of the Old Man of | western districts ae "pain and ye 
the Mountains. - : products loading for the week ended on 

Clearing up of triangles and points | July 4 totaled 37,548 cars, a decrease of 

of land where several roads meet has / 11 cars compared with the same week last 





YONCORD,: N. H., 
‘ Hampshire, through its State High- 
way Department, has adopted a pplicy 
of erecting signs along the roads to call 
attention of tourists to points of inter- 


July 


est. The work is-under the direction of 
F. A. Gardner, a highway engineer. 
Directional markers are to be erected 
in all sections of the State, said Mr. G 
Gardner, as rapidly as possible. A large | the 
number already placed point the way 
to places of major interest. Rivers, lakes, 
ponds, mountains, natural phenomena 
are indicated by the signs, each of which 


been undertaken, according = = | year. 

Gardner. At these points, he said, roa Forest products loading to 

crews are planting evergreens and | cars, a decrease of S706 ners tater oe 
shrubs to beautify the areas. New signs 


preceding week this year, 11,482 cars un- 
der the same week in 1930 and 25.221 cars 
a the corresponding week two years 
| ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 29,919 cars, a 
decrease of 233 cars below the week be- 
fore, 26,114 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 36,870 cars under the 
Same week in 1929. 


Merchandise Declines 


Loading of merchandise in less than 
carload lot freight totaled 188,486 cars, a 
| decrease of 27,743 cars below the preced 


Flame-tight and flame-proof fire walls un os re and 16,351 cars below 
to separate the engine from the cabin Or| unger the same tl ig and 35,882 cars 
cockpit must be carefully constructed, for| “Go,q) loading amounted ae ago. * 
it has been shown that asbestos may be- 18,023 cars below the Oo a cat : 
come saturated with fuel, allowing fire |g 545° cars below the eae ing week, 
to reach beyond the bulkhead. The use| ja:¢ year. and 19.019 eae ce week 
of overlapping metal sheets, especially ’ e same 
sheet ‘steel with asbestos lining, is recom- 


week in 1929. 
mended. Sheet elektron is especially un- 


é Coke loading amounted to 4,576 cars, a 
satisfactory, although widely used for the ecrease of 503 cars below the preceding 
engine cowling. 


week this year, 3,979 cars under the same 
. week last year and 7,308 cars below the 
Fire Extinguisners ; Same week two years ago. 

Insertion of wire screens in intake pipes| Live stock loading amounted to 14,886 
is a precaution which may be adopted to/Cars, a decrease of 3,924 cars below the 
prevent fire ftom reaching the carburetor | preceding week this year, 1,808 cars below 
in back-firing. 


have been erected to direct traffic. 

By conferences with hotel men and 
resort owners, Mr. Gardner has, in sev- 
eral instances, induced them to tear 
down signs placed by them to indicate 
the way to their places. 


be carefully insulated and located as far! 
as possible from oil and fuel systems. 
Ventilation of the space around the dis- 
tributor or the installation of a _ wire} 


from sparking. 





Elaborate fire-prevention|the same week last year, and 5,397 cars 
systems must,’be employed when planes below the same week two years ago. In 
are to refuel in the air. | the western districts alone, live stock 

Only a few industrial fire extinguishers|loading for the week ended July 4 
are suitable for aircraft protection and| amounted to 11,584 cars, a decrease of 
there is need for further improvement. | 987 cars compared with the same week 




















haev good credit and good credit re- — ey 11 ciations have not touched this immediate i -j ‘ i _ | Carbon tetrachloride is the most suitable | last year. 

ieee adeauate and pana stable | SS ee Per eras eaeees 134 | problem in any way. ‘Farm Board Activity danger of rupturing in sudden impacts. | fe extinguishing substance, while dry | _ Reductions General 

earnings. We belicve that the recent Cross-licensing of patent The facts regarding our merchandise | * — ’ Changes Suggested | powders are undesirable since they are| All districts reported reductions in the 
and pent earings f the range are) FAM fleet heen ee gant| In Florida Outlined |, cue su ne sate ri the chau ae aati alld bey | gure ner Sy wth See Fe 
credit. Therefore, it is our opinion that ‘ . 5 rause 2 the compilations |system, the manifold connections being | Hand extinguishers shou e ye ° ) Re e week in 
the situation now depressing cod under- | as” 116 of the census of distribution. How many reteset | exposed to the wind and cooling fins be-| successfully in conjunction with auto-| 1930 but also with the same week in 19294 
“mining railroad credit should be remedied! Research—technical ...s+esererrreserres . organizations will take their distribution | Helps to Est: blist |ing used widely. Development of a device | matic extinguishing equipment. Loading of revenue -freight in 1931 com- 
as speedily as possible,” Mr. Dufficld| Research—commercial ...++++++r+s+: 39°. | problems and, in the light of the facts| elps to Establish General Mar- | 5 spraying the manifold with cooling| Further information is contained in| pared with the two previous years fol- 
concluded. | gp he a aia 45 that are developed, set up planned pro- keting Machinery liquid might be successful. | Technical Memorandum No. 628 available |lows: 

The necessity for maintaining railroad Production SUIVEYS=....eeeeeeees 1m grams of market analysis or of mer- Electrical systems and equipment must! at the N. aa, tes a ie domes? A oe “a im 
credit was likewise stressed by Dr. Parme- | Sales surveys cucasens aes studies (depending upon whether [Continued from Page 5.1 . — enn : : aS er - wen i heel ©: Eee cae acc et 
lee in the resumption of his testimony. — anceee 279 — ~~ ——— or merchants). sistance at the request of cooperatives ail , i a four weeks in June, F; week of July 4. G: 

“The laws of the State of New York Brink infoMnation. ..0<<.+0 3° a | and, in the light o ese new facts for| 4 13:1; ques 2 R d S b I 1931 1930 1929 
provide, with respect to the conditions 1o| rads extension (new uses, etc \'1..°.., 405| the first time available in any country, | ©St@blishing the National Fruit and Vege- verse rhecommen ations Submtittec ea a care 3,490,542 4.246.552 4.518.609 
b Pier celta tdedte balese Whey wane |  RAVETEIIEG ..csicsesosecccecess 105 | veappraise their present practices? There | ‘@>!¢ Exchange, Inc. This organization is B rtecveeces 2.835.680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Pees eligible for ake ea aa ot Foreign trade ............ +» 44 is no way of determining the exact degree | *° function as a sales agency for growers | ° e f Fi R d E St i ; D Cee 3.983.719 3 618,960 3980.149 

a . iy — rade inquiries : 7 | rui y . = | . + 2.985,71§ ‘ af 3,989 2 
investments in that State,” said Dr Par- | Distribution of trade inquiries. 3 lof preventable waste in a sales volume of | °F fruits and vegetables throughout the | On Applications oO we aadto a 1ons E: 3.736.477 sigue a ro 
melee, “that the issuing railway must aoe 2 ne ee | $53,000,000,000 of retail sales, nor to Set | oe an: a organization was in- | e 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
earn 11% times fixed charges, in at least | Foreign market surveys ....+++++ os | the oo savings in wholesale | bowed pg Nae. = Many Meira es present | = maps pana ota 
five of the next six preceding fiscal years, TOUS BOMEAE oso sseee res senseetes “9 | Sales of $70,000,000,000. We can estimate | tact; in aHiGa’ aaaactadiane | $ : . 2 Total ....19.647,863 26,528,096 
and in the last fiscal year next preceding, Study Joint selling oe errs g jonly that these preventable wastes are eek tvs tb chee ee Gamciations | Permit for Removal of Lexington, Mass., Broadcaster to 528,096 
such investment. Competitive imports .. ‘ 11 enormous. ! bershi in the Ex i | . ° r . ry 

is om} ; ie ; | bership the Exchange. Representatives | f ami Awar 
Restrictions Many Raw prod: ts development 4 Coordinated Program | of cooperative associations handling about | Springfield Opposed by Ex ner a ds Due in Fall 

“Other States have carrying require- CONVENIONS ......ereeeecseeeee 6 : , cars of fruits and vegetables an- | J e : 
ments more or less restrictive as the case | Webb-Pomerene Act activity.... a Of Major Problems ; | nually have participated in developing | a a application of Station |a change in hours of operation for gen- On Wester n Air Base 
may be, but the New York standard has | Wood utilisation cieanasarae sees 2 |, There is oniy one way of attacking Plans for this organization. | WLEY, operated by Carl S. Wheeler, for|eral experimental Station W9XV, from 4 os a 
come to be considered as a yardstick of| enipits and displays ........-- 91 these wastes on a broad front. Business| | “The more important vegetable coopera- | authority to remove from Lexington, Mass.,| to 5 a. m., and 1:30 to 2:30 p. m., daily, ee ge ener an . 
sound investment not only for sayings Trade directories published ..... 2 practice and business progress in America | tives of the State of Florida have taken | +, springfield, Mass., was recommended to| Central Standard Time, to unrestricted | ids for Construction of First 
banks and trustecships but also for other | Trathe bureaus saaaesensassoo nese i 48 is built from the bottom up. Business th, oe interest in the development of | the Federal ‘Radio Commission July 15| hours “for the sole purpose of avoiding | Units to Be Invited Soon 
fiduciary instituttons and corporate in-| Miscellaneous services. osssrsrserrees ‘ is not a giant with one head, but a centi-|the National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- \by Examiner R. H. Hyde interference” with Station WMBH, a local 
vestments, and for individual investments ena Saree meres seteeseee” \pede running on 120,000,000 feet. Economic | Change and two of the present directors |“) his report (No. 218), Mr. Hyde found’ station at Joplin, Mo., operating on 1,420 | Contracts for construction of the first 
as well. yl lah cima hehehe 2 |planning can not come from one plan|0f the Exchange come from the State of ¥ saan aie | It does not appear, he said, |UNits of the new $5,000,000 airship base 


“Fixed charges were earned 2.04 times 
in 1925, 2.18 times in 1926, 1.97 times in 


1927, 2.14 times in 1928, and 2.28 time: 
in 1929. The average for the five years 
from 1925 to 1929, inclusive, was 2.1 time: 
fixed charges. Fixed charges were earned 
only 1.76 times in 1930. It is to be kep 
in mind that 


provides is of individual application. 

“If net railway operating 
the year 1931 declines at the same rate a 
during the first four months of the year 


: u Inspection 
the foregoing figures are} : 
averages, whereas the test that the law 


income fo 


Public Relations: 
Legislation .........seessesees 
z Contacts with Executive 
. of Government 
3| Sponsors of Government cos 
3 tribution studies or 
i Lend technical aid to Government cost 
of distribution studies .2ek ‘ 


Depa rtments 
9 





Publicity 
Trade Relations: 
Arbitration 
Codes of ethics 
Educational 
S Employment 
| Simplification 


r 





and standardiz 


and if the other factors of the income Sonic pohs sess 8 ao 
7 ; _ ‘ * ua y standards .. eeeecerece “ 
account remain the same in 1931 as in|! Standardization of color . 1 


1930, fixed charges for 1931 will be earned | 
' indications are | 
that income from outside sources will de- | 


only 1,27 times. Present 


cline in 1931. This being so, it is prob- | Contac with other branches and | 
able that the ratio of 1.27 times will not| Technical Divisions: foo than that, for imagination. I be- 
be earned in 1931 although some railways| Marketing service ..... veces vee $36 ., | lieve we have them both in America. 
will surpass that figure. : | spreemereing renearch . + | The foregoing is an authorized sum- 
eran further on the insufficiency] Gommercial intelligence |... 726... | mary of an address delivered before 
of railway earnings, Dr. Parmelee said! Commercial laws ..........++ +16 ea the Washington Trade Association 
that for the 10-year period between 1921 Finance and investment .... ‘6 *6 Executives. 
" | ” 

and 1930, the shortage of those earnings| Foreign construction 7 18 sierneinnnebneniteplaginnienesabemiins r- 
below a 5% per cent return on . otey Foreign tariffs .........+. 7 a 
I } property nat 1 i 7 ailwav 
investment ‘as provided by law, amounted| Beeveat"\e"earcn ° ij ‘: Rulings in Railway Rate 

0 $2,574,000,000. He said that although| Transpor ees praca #23 | : 

UV UY. s ANSPOFtation ......eeeeeeees 20 27 =*23 ene Ls 

the Commission in 1920 had granted the | a And Finance Petitions | 

i s increase in rates aaae 463 *300 *62 | | 
railroads an increase in rates, the whit- . : | The Interstate Commerce Commission 


tling away of the rate structure since that 
time had reduced revenues from freight | 


sources by more than $6,500,000,000. 
Sets New Level 


Grade maintenance is dante 9 
Contracts and standards 
Trade practice conference 





*Duplication involved. 
+Serves all commodity division contacts 
well, 


Reporting for Survey of Current Business, 


$17,000 national, interstate and local associ 


Dr. Parmelee further stated that on/ tions furnish reports for annual publications 
the basis of freight income during the|°%,,T*8de, Association Section. The figu 
first four months of this year, the ata given includes A. T. A. E. (including 13 re- 

m8 , gional T. A. E.'s): and most important press 


of return on property investment during | associations. 


1931 would be at a new low level of 2.07 





per cent. This compared, he said. with modity and Technical Divisions: 
2.81 per cent in 1921, 4.96 per cent in 1926,| tecnnical, Gon” SOMestic commerce, 
the highest rate since the war, 4.81 per | ; A B 
cent in 1929 and 3.27 per cent in 1930. Aeronautics trade .. <a *1 
President R. H. Aishton of the Ameri- Agricultural implements .. *1 o 
can Railway Association, following Dr.ontice 
Parmelee, told the Commission that “the | Electrical equipment. : 4 
purchasing power of the railroads in con- | Foodstuifs sossecncseeee 73 *19 
nection with their large capital expendi- | Hides and leather ......... = ‘3 
tures is of very vital concern to all lines | 2702 and Sere dapisteaxss) rt 4 
of industry, including agriculture, and any | Machinery ...2....21222.1) 50 *2 
condition which interferes with the ex- | Minerals rete eeeeeees 46 4 
penditures of the railroads for the ad-! Motion picture .......++.+. 6 4 
vancement of transportation is bound to|PiQ ec “ . 
be reflected adversely upon the general| Shoe and leather ........ 15 "2 
public, CNN ee ioe os a 10 10 
“It is fully recognized,” he said, “that | Textiles ........... 


all efficiencies and economies do not flow | T°P8°°° 
from capital expenditures but that some | 
must come from improved methods Of op- | 
eration due to the ingenuity of manage- | dicates how wide is the battlefront and 
ment and the whole-hearted shipper co-|how diversified are the problems which | in 


operation in many matters in which th 
play a vital part. 


*Duplication involved. 
This picture is not complete but it i 


ey|are carried out cooperatively betwe 


The most expert work- | business, both large and small, and the 


men in the world, however, cannot do his | Department of Commerce. 


best with poor tools.” 


| It is evident that there are many ex- 


Associations cooperating with Bureau's Com- 


superimposed from the top. Our economic | Florida. Mr. R. H. English of the Manatee 


.. 246) planning supposes the creative thinking | County Growers Association, 


Bradenton, 


\that Springfield now receives good broad- 


| cast service from established stations; that 


|and planning of individual business men | Fa., and the Florida Truck Growers, Inc., [eee ee eee elias bask icens 
| guided by a coordinated program of major |#®4 Mr. H. L. Robinson of the Hastings 


19 | problems, including: 


otato Growers Association, Hastings, are 


1. The stimulation of long-term plan- | hese two directors. 


ae roi fgg social as well as economic ob- 
. 226 ves. i i 

: 2. Budgetary and statistical control of ducers of Florida products in that the 
+» 65) industrial operations. 
. 101 | 


4. The stimulation and development o 
new industries. 

5. The cost of analysis of commercia 
}and marketing operations. 


“All of the foregoing activities of the 
Farm Board are of direct interest to pro- 


tend towards the development of grower- 


3. Elimination and adjustment of sea-|°Wned and controlled organizations which 
* gg | Sonal fluctuations. 
. 115 | 


are functioning efficiently in the interests 
fof their grower members. 

| Further development of these organ- 
| | zations is dependent upon the interest 
|of groWers and their ability and willing- 


e - The analysis of markets at home and {ness to cooperate in the further extension 
abroad. : , 
This task calls for our courage; but, |The marketing machinery for 


of the organizations already under way. 
Florida 
products is being established with the as- 
sistance of the Federal Farm Board and 
}Other interested agencies. Its further 
progress is dependent upon the growers 
; themselves.” - 


Conservation Crisis 
Is Seen in Texas 


}on July 15 made public decisions in rate | 2OVe Sterling Declares Oil In- 


as/and finance cases, 
|as follows: 
23592 


which are summarize 


a- No. 


re | on fuel wood, in carloads, from certain point “ : ae 2 
e- | in Alabama to Meridian, Miss., found etene | grave crisis” in the conservation of its 
the future and reasonable rates 


sonable for 
prescribed 
No. 23402.—Eternit, Inc., v. 


B; | sonville, Fla., on a mixed carload of 


c | La., to West Palm Beach, Fla., found inappl 
*1 | cable 


*} |able. Reparation awarded 


No. 23194.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway: Rates on potatoes, 
from points in Wisconsin, Min- 
North Dakota and South Dakota to 
found not 


in carloads 
_ | Nesota, 
*3 | certain destinations in Kentucky, 
.¢| UNreasonable in the past but unreasonab 
for the future. Reasonable basis of 
prescribed 

No. 22447.—Wood Distillers Corporation 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway: Rat 
on crude methanol, in tank-car loads, fro 
points in the 


vania, West Virginia and Kentucky to Cadosi 

N. Y., found not unreasonable. 

., | dismissed 

_| F. D. No. 8857 and related cases.— 

| 1. Certificate issued authorizing 

ley Works to abandon, as to interstate ar 

n- foreign commerce, operation of its enti 

line of railroad known as the Seaview Av 

the City 
Conn. 

2. Certificate 


of Bridgeport, 
en 
issued authorizing the 
pany to operate under 
the aforesaid line of railroad, 


Meridan Traffic Bureau vy. i 
bama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad: Rates 


d| dustry Demoralized 


AusTIN, Tex., July 15 


ts 


The State of Texas is confronted by a 


; demand or need for additional broadcast 
facilities, and that the assignment re- 
quested is admittedly one that would not 
|be considered available or workable under 
average conditions. 

Denial of two applications of the Ozark 


Y | Radio Corporation of Carterville, Mo., one | Examiner Hyde. 


|seeking a new local broadcasting station, 
and the other seeking modification of 
license covering experimental operations, 
|was recommended to the Commission by 
Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. With respect 
|to the request for a new broadcasting 
| station, Mr. Pratt held in his report (No. 
|220) that while a need for improvement 


lin radio service existed at Carterville the 


‘applicant did not make a sufficient show- | 


ing of financial responsibility to assure 


| proper construction of; the proposed sta- 
{tion. Other reasons also were cited for 
| denial. 


As to the second application, Mr. Pratt 
stated in his report (No. 221) it requested 


Russia Begins Shipping 
Gasoline to New Zealand 
A small shipment’ of Russian gasoline 


arrived in Wellington, New Zealand, re- 
|cently, and has been tried in motor ve- 


‘area of an existing station and materially 


| kilocyeles. ear, 
| that the granting of the application would 
| serve public interest. 

Denial of the application of John H. 
Dolan, of Boston, Mass., for a new broad- 
| casting station to operate with 100 watts 
power: one-half time, on the 1,370 kilo- 
\eycle channel, was recommended t@ the | 
{Commission in a report (No. 215) filed by 
He found that.the ap- 
plicarit’s showing as to financial ability 
}and other qualifications is not such as to 
‘bea to sta assurance that he would 


at Sunnyvale, Calif., probably will be called 
for about Aug. 1 and should be awarded 
by the end of September, Rear Admiral A. 
L. Parsons, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, 
announced orally July 15. * 

The first work in the project, he said, 
will be the immense hangar, second 
largest structure of its kind in the world. 
This building is expected to take about 
18 months to complete, he added, and 
when finished will be the home of the new, 
airship “Akron,” now nearly complete 
at Akron, Ohio. Further information made 
availeble follows: 

Specifications for the new hangar are 
practically complete and designs are being 
finished up rapidly. While the final neg@- 
tiations for land being presented by San 
|Francisco have yet to be concluded, the 
Department is planning to go ahead with 
construction in a few months. The hangar 
will measure approximately 1,117 feet in 
length, 308 in width and 194 in height, 
being exceeded in size only by the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Co. “dock” where the 
|“Akron” is being built. 

Construction of sewage, water and light- 
jing systems, houses and barracks, repair 
shops, helium purification and _ storage 
plants, and other incidental buildings will 
not be undertaken for several months yet. 
An appropriation of $2,200,000 was made 
available at the last session of Congress 
to begin work on the hangar, which is 


be abge to establish and operate the pro- 
| posed station “in such manner as to meet 
the requirements of the statutory standard, 
\if granted a permit.” Moreover, he held | 
|that Boston already is receiving adequate 
| radio service. 

Examiner Ralph L. Walker in a report 
| (No. 217) recommended denial of the ap- 
| plication of John E. Hass, of York, Pa., 
| for a new 100-watt station, to operate un- 
| limited time on the 1,500 kilocycle channel. 
Operation of the proposed station, he 
/said, would result in an increase in the 
linterference now existing on the fre- 
|quency requested, decreasing the service 


limiting the service area of the proposed 
station. 


Applications Received 










| hicles in the city, according to trade in- | 
.|formation received from Trade Commis- | 
|sioner Julian B. Foster at Wellington. | 


By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 


expected to cost about $1,750,000, and 
other preliminary projects. 


natural resources, it was declared today | goods coming into New Zealand, and the 


There is no special embargo on Russian 


New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad: Charges beyond Jack- 
hard 
asbestos shingles and nails from New Orleans, 


Applicable rate found not unreason- 


rates 


States of New York, Pennsyl- 


Complaint 


the Stan- 


nue Industrial Railway of the Stanley Works, | * 
Fairfield County,|in other 


| New 
| York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
trackage rights over 


sage to a special session of the Legislature 
which convened yesterday. 


i- 
oil 


le 


eS | 
m . 
waters of Texas. 

A, | 


being depleted so rapidly that 
nd | 
re/ will find them a wornout, 
© | legacy. 
States where the 


attention to conservation. 


by Governor Ross S. Sterling in a mes- 


Thousands of people are going bankrupt | . 
as a result of the demoralization of the | dled regularly it would involve the forma- 
industry, he said, and hundreds of |tion of an organization to install bulk 
thousands are feeling the effecis indirectly, 
while the State itself is losing millions of | 
dollars annually in reduced tax receipts. | Ported 

Existing laws, Governor Sterling as- |Sene, 


“The public waters, too, are becomingj}to realize the full 
more and more important as a natural | waters.” 


local trade expects that the test of Rus- 

,|Sian gasoline 
1 

If han- 


in quantity, the report indicates. 





stations, trade circles believe. 
During April, 1931, 


the bulk (248,625) 


| 


United Kingdom and 2,421 from 


natural resource of the State, and it is | Commerce. 

3 unless . 
remedial steps are taken the heirs to our | resource 
agricultural lands a few generations hence |more they are coming into demand for 
unproductive | power, 
Such already has proved the case} While we have a Water Board for their 
lands have | conservation, we should look well to keep- 

been cultivated longer, without adequate |ing our facilities abreast of the changing | 


irrigation and municipal use 


requirements of the times, lest we fai 


in Wellington will be fol-| 
owed by —eaeeareet for its importation ; 


New Zealand im- 
300,223 barrels of gasoline ang kero- 
barrels coming 
serted, are inadequate to carry out the|from the United States. The next largest 
conservation clause of the State Consti-|2mount came from the Netherland East 
|tution. The legislative program, he said, | Imdies, but several sources contributed. 
v.|should “include the conservation of all | April imports of mineral lubricating oils | 
mineral resources, of the soil and of the | totaled 5,129 barrels, with 2,523 from = 

e 
“The soil,” he continued, “is the basic | United States——Issued by Department of 


, as the State grows. More and 


public benefits of our 





Radio Commission July 15 relating both to| 
broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 


~ . 
In Spe ; 
Plattsburgh Broadcasting Company, Platts- ns peed Law Effective 
|burgh, N. Y., construction permit amended to | 


request to share time with WBGF instead of|, |. [Continued from Page 5.) 
14 daytime, to change name to Plattsburgh | bringing the legal requirements in cone 
RronGoasting fpoxpanssien. and to make/|formity with actual conditions.” 
changes in equipment. | , j j j 
WEHC, Emory and Henry College, Emory, | _ Ryan ante that he believed it to be 
Va., license to cover construction permit|®@ Wise measure because modern and wider 
granted April 3, 1931, for change of frequency,| roads constructed by State and local au- 
hours of operation, equipment, and increase/thorities along scientific lines afford a 
in power. much larger measure of safety than pre- 
Wade H. Dellinger, Charlotte, N. C., con-/ \ 0; . A p 
struction permit resubmitted,’ amended to vailed at the time the automobile first 
change transmitter location from 310 Post| appeared and was driven over the older 
St. to 22 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.|and narrower winding roads. He also 
‘pointed out that in many instances roads 


to change frequency from 920 ke. to = ke., 
tts. to 250 watts, an ours — - 

power from 500 watts. to have been straightened, thus eliminating 

many dangerous turns. 


Massachusetts Increase 


of operation from unlimited to daytime. Fa- 
cilities to be withdrawn from Station KOCW. 
Harvey T. Johnson, Johnson City, Tenn., 
construction permit to erect new station to} 
use 1,400 ke., 100 w., daytime 
Ben J. Sallows, Alliance, Nebr., construc- 
tion permit to erect new station to use 1,230 
ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
The Humphrey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
new construction permit for 6,040, 12,080 kc., 
500 w. Special experimental service. 
] WRL, Radiomarine Corporation of Duluth, 





Electricity on Farms 
Marked in 40 States 


_ Appreciable activity in rural electrifica- 
tion is being carried on in 40 States & 
extension agencies. Favorable comm 


iv 

2 V ft; 

Minn; WBL, Buffalo, N. Y.: modification of! Cia! activity along this line is under wat 
coastal license for additional frequency of im several of the remaining States— 
6,440 ke, Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Silver Problem 

To Be Discussed | 
By 21 Republics 

Crisis Caused by ‘Over-sup-' 
ply’ to Be Subject of Ses- 


sion During Pan Ameri- 
can Conference 


The silver crisis, said to be caused by 
“oversupply” rather than “overproduction,” 
is to be discussed by representatives of 21 
American republics in October at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,,during one of the plenary 
sessions of the Fourth Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, the Pan American 
Union announced July 15. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

arious phases of the silver problem will 

be discussed at one of the plenary sessions 
of the Fourth Pan American Commercial 

Conference, it has been disclosed by the 

Pan American Union, under whose auspices 

the conference will be held. Commercial 

l@aders from the 21 American republics will 
come to Washington for the week of Oct. 

5 to 12 to consider this and other out- 

standing problems. 

Affected by Oversupply 

Several nations of the American con- 
tinent, notably Mexico, the United States 
an@ Peru, leading producers of silver, 
have been strongly affected by the world 
crisis in the silver industry, which has 
been accelerated, according to economists, 
by oversupply rather than overproduction. 
It has been pointed out that the usual 
claim of overproduction can not be ap- 
plied to the silver industry, inasmuch as, 
in the decade since 1921, average annual 
world production has been about 230,000,- 
000 ounces, while consumption has ex- 
ceeded this figure by about 35,000,000 
ounces annually. 

The low price of silver, which at pres- | 
ent gives it a value of only one-sixtieth 
that of gold, has caused tremendous losses 
to the millions of India’s population who 
have stored away silver deposits, even 
though that country has been on a gold 
standard since 1926. In China also the 
silver situation has caused serious reper- 
cussions. 

Problem in Mexico Acute 

Regarding only the American conti- 
nent, affairs became so acute in Mexico 
that it was necessary some months ago 
for the Mexican government to postpone | 
gold payments on its foreign debt for a 
period of two years, due to the large 
lo®ses that would be incurre din buying 
gold with silver to make the payments. 

As a remedy, the procedure was adopted 
o£ allowing Mexico to make silver de- 
pésits for debt service in a Mexico City 
bank, the service to be paid at a future 
date when silver may have attgined al 
higher value in relation to the gold in 
which payments must be made. : 

Peru, also, one of the leading nations 
of the world in silver production, has 
also been adversely affected by the low 
price of silver, though not to the same 
extent as Mexico. 

With Mexico producing 105,000,000 
ounces of silver in 1930, the United States 
over 50,000,000, and Peru over 20,000,000, 
or a total of over 70 per cent of the 
world production in that year, considera- 
tion of the silver problem by representa- 
tives of these three nations at the forth- 
coming Commercial Conference will un- 
doubtedly have an important effect on 
any future negotiations conducted on the 

a silver situation. 


Wisconsin Supports 
Local Bond Issues 


Moves to Strengthen Credit of 
Counties and Cities 


Mapison, Wis., July 15. 


A move intended to strengthen the 
credit of counties and municipalities has 
been announced by the State Board of 
Deposits. The State Treasurer, Solomon 
Levitan, has been authorized to retire at 
full value and accrued interest one year 
in advance of their maturity date, bonds 
of counties and first and second class 
cities, up to a total of $1,000,000. 

The announcement, as released by the 
State Board of Deposits, follows in full 
text: 

While 45 Florida cities are unable to 
pay their bonds at all, and while Chicago 
is unable to meet its obligations, the Wis- 
consin State Board of Deposits, at a 
meeting late yesterday, at the suggestion 
of Gov. Philip F. LaFollette, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of chapter 419, 
Laws of 1931, took action by resolution to 
authorize the State Treasurer to redeein 
up to the amount of $1,000,000 bonds of 
first and second class cities of Wisconsin, 
and of any Wisconsin counties one year in 
advance of the time when they become 
due. / 

State Treasurer Levitan is authorized 
by the Board of Deposits to notify the 
proper city officials of first and second 

\ass Wisconsin cities, all Wisconsin banks, 








in at full value and accrued interest one 
vear in advance of the maturity date, 
anve bonds of such governmental units 
which may be offered up to the amount of 
$9,000,000. 
The Governor expects that this action 
will tend to strengthen the credit of Wis- 
consin counties and muncipalities in com- 
parison with that of other States. This 
action, under the new law, may be fol- 
lowed from time to time by other measures. 





Factories in New York 
Show Employment Loss 


Arsany, N. Y., July 15. 

The total number of workers employed 
in New York State factories decreased 3.0 
per cent from May to June and factory 
pay rolls decreased 5.2 per cent, Industrial 
Commissioner Frances Perkins announced 
today. 

The index of employment based on the 
average for 1925-1927 as 100 stood, in 
June, at 73.4 and that of pay rolls at 66.7 
The average weekly earnings of factory 
workers dropped to $26.34 in June, show- 
ing a loss of 62 cents since May. These 
statements are based on the _ regular 
monthly reports to the Division of Statis- 
tics and Information of the New York 
State Department of Labor from a fixed 
list of about 1,800 firms located in all sec- 
tions of the State and engaged in all 


This month's losses in employment and 


ever been recorded from May 
the statement continued. They were felt 
in all the main industrial groups except 
the food and tobacco division, where sea- 
sonal gains in canning and beverage man- 





ment since May. 


B20. 


early months of 1923, it was asserted. 







and the general public, that he will take! 


lines of manufacture, Miss Perkins stated. | 


pay rolls were the most severe that have 
to June, 


The number of workers 
employed in June totalled 15 per cent less - 
than last June and 25 per cent less than in 


c@nt below the level of June two years 


Foreigners Buy More Securities 
Here Than We Purchase Abroad | 


, . ‘ ; | 
Ratio of 1930 Transactions Shown in Study of | 
International Payments | 





Residents of the United States spent 
more than $300,000,000 in 1930 in buying 
stocks and bonds in foreign lands, while 
they sold to foreigners American stocks 


}and bonds in an amount of nearly $1,000,- 


000,000, according to study of the balance of | 
international payments, made public by 
the Department of Commerce as of July 9. 

During the year, also, residents of for- 
eign countries bought back from residents 
of this country stocks and bonds originally | 
issued in their home lands, totaling more | 
than $700,000,000; and sold to Americans 
over $600,000,000 of American stocks and 
bonds held by them. 

The section of the report dealing with 
international securities movements follows 
in full text: 


The largest group of foreign transac- 
tions of the United States, after its mer- 
chandise trade, is that represented by 
“stocks and bonds internationally trans- 
ferred through stock markets.” In a year 
like 1929, characterized by marked se- 
curity speculation, these transactions in- 
volved the transfer of securities with a 
total market value cf upward of $4,000,- 
000,000, an amount equivalent to approxi- 
mately one-fifth of our international 
turnover for that year. Some idea of 
the pre-war importance of these security 
transfers is gained from the fact that 
the Dollar Securities Committee, created 
by the British Government in July, 1915, 
to “mobilize” British holdings of dollar, 
securities, acquired 1,810 different United 
States securities valued at $1,322,000,000. 
Most of these, in number at least, had 
been bought in small blocks on our stock 
exchange. 


Net Import of Capital | 


Into United. States 

In nearly all recent years the United 
States has had, so far as this form of 
capital transfer is concerned, an annual 
net import of capital ranging roughly from 
$300,000,000 to $400.000,000. During the 
nine years ended with 1930 foreigners have 
paid us on balance, according to the 
cumulative estimates in thé annual bal- 
ances of payments, about $1,937,000,000 for 
American securities and, through repur- | 
chases, have reduced American holdings 
of foreign securities by about $813,000,000.* 

Security transactions conducted by for- 
eigners in the American markets are con- 
Siderably greater in volume than _ pur- 
chases and sales by Americans in foreign 
markets. Canadian provinces are as 
closely connected with Wall Street, by 
ticker services and brokerage agencies, as 
are some of the States. Even in Europe, 
speculators (as distinguished from in-| 


, vestors) favor United States securities dur- 


ing periods of fluctuations in prices. Dur- 
ing the last decade foreign investors have | 
not only bought large amounts of Amer- 
ican securities but, with the improving 
credit of foreign countries, they repatri- 
ated large portions of foreign securities 
previously brought out here. The recent 
growth of investment trusts in this coun- 
try has led to a widening of the marxet 
for foreign securities in small blocks as a 
means of diversifying investment port- 
folios.** 

Once a security, whether American or 
foreign, is listed on our exchange and 
on one or more foreign exchanges, price 
leveling starts almost automatically by ar- 
bitrage brokers who buy in the cheap 
market and sell in the dear market. These 
transactions occur with nearly every im- 
portant fluctuation in the price of the 
security. Most of them are quickly 
“washed out,’ but in many cases actual 
deliveries of securities must be made. 


Rough Estimates 
Only Are Available 


Brokerage houses usually do not separate 
foreign orders from domestic ones in their 
accounting, and they have no reason to 
record precisely how much of their for- 
eign orders are for American securities 
and how much are for foreign securities 
listed here. A _ still greater obstacle is 
that some of the transactions are on mar- 


gin and involve international cash trans- | 


fers of only part of the value of the 
securities. Rough estimates are all that 
can be hoped for. 

The annual questionnaire by this di- 
vision on stocks and bonds internationally 
transferred through stock markets re- 
quests ‘such estimates. Replies were re- 
ceived, this year, from nearly all of the 
stock exchange firms known to transact 
this foreign business, from numerous in- 
ternational bankers, from the leading in- 
vestment trusts, and from the principal 
banks and trust companies of all parts 
of the Nation. Many, of course, had noth- 
ing to report. The questionnaire requests 
that the estimates exclude (1) original 
Subscriptions to foreign securities pub- 
licly offered here, (2) purchases for sink- 
ing fund and redemption operation, and 
(3) dealings by residents of this country 
,in foreign securities listed on our market. 
It requests, further, caution against hav- 
ing the same transactions reported by both 
principal and agent. The whole inquiry 
deals in market values, not par values. 

While fine accuracy is impossible, a 
fairly good idea of bulk and of trend may 
be obtained. Moreover, estimates by a 
large number of financial houses (133 in 
1930) can hardly fail to shape up, with 


> 


some degree of accuracy, the ratio be- | 


tween annual purchases in our market 
by foreigners of American and of foreign 
securities. 


As usual, no bank or trust institution | 


refused to fill out the questionnaire for 
1930. Moreover, all brokerage firms on 


the division’s list, with three or four ex-| 


ceptions replied. This great improvement 


in the response for 1930 was due in large | 


part to the active interest displayed by Dr. 
J. Edwin Meeker, economist of the New 


York Stock Exchange. Omission estimates | 


of 10 per cent, it is believed will bring 
the total of all these transactions to 
reasonable accuracy. 

For the purpose of a balance of pay- 
ments, an estimate is necessary of the 
deduction for marginal trading by for- 
|eigners, notably Canadians, on our secur- 
ity markets. (Margin trading by Ameri- 
cans on foreign security markets is be- 
lieved to be unimportant.) To gain some- 
| thing resembling inductive information 
on this point, the following question was 
included in the 1929 questionnaire for the 
first time: “As a rough guess, about what 
per cent of the transactions in American 
securities were on margin?” The compu- 
tations from these roughly accurate per- 
centage indicate for 1930 a total of these 


cent. Estimating the average cash mar- 


20 per cent, items c and d must be re- 
duced by sums aggregating about $177,- 


two items in proportion to their size. 





(a) Foreign stocks and bonds bought by 
ufacture caused a net increase in employ-j residents of the United States from per- 


| sons beyond our political boundaries, as 


| *Figures for 


June, 1929. Pay rolls were 23 per cont | NeProt Kenneth W. Taylor, of the Univer- 
lower than in June, 1930, and 35 per|sity of Toronto, has pointed out that sub- 


; scriptions by Canadian institutions to new 


Average weekly earnings have not| domestic capital issues of the United States 
been down to the present level since the 


are sometimes important 


to our annual questionnaire. 


- 


| tain purposes this stupendous total should 


| Validity of an act 


‘guaranty law. 
|ment of errors, the Supreme Court of the 


margin transactions of about $221,000,000, 
including an omission estimate of 10 per 
gins required by brokers during 1930 at 


000,000. This deduction is applied to the 


1929 and 1930 are atlect to 


Such transactions 
would usually be reported in the responses 


compiled, $327,298,000. 
omissions, 360.) 


(b) Foreign stocks and bonds sold by | 
residents of the United States to persons 
residing beyond our political boundaries, | 
as compiled, $733,025,000. (As raised for 
omissions, 806.) | 

(c) American stocks and bonds bought | 
back by residents of the United States | 
from persons beyond our political boun- | 
daries, as compiled, $832,964,000. (AS 
raised for omissions, 916; as reduced by 
margin trading, 833.) 

(d) American stocks and bonds sold 
by residents of the United States to per- 
sons beyond our boundaries, as compiled, 
$940,456,000. (As raised for omissions, 
1,035; as reduced by margin trading, 941.) 


Foreigners Increased Holdings 


Of American Securities 


The foregoing figures indicate that | 
during 1930 foreigners increased ‘their 
holdings of American stocks and bonds by | 
market values aggregating about $180,- 
000,000 (net), despite the extremely low 
market quotations of these securities dur- 
ing the depression. The revised figures for | 
1929 and 1928—prosperous years marked | 
by security speculation—are, respectively, | 
507,000,000 and 477,000,000. Thus, foreign | 
holdings of American securities have in- 
creased by something like $1,164,000,000 | 
during the last three calendar years. 

In 1930, as in five of the previous eight | 


years, foreigners bought back from us | 


(As raised for | 


| listed foreign securities (mostly dollar cur- | 


rency bonds) greatly exceeding our pur-| 
chases of miscellaneous foreign securities | 
from stock exchanges abroad. In 1930) 
this excess of repatriations over our pur- | 
chases of securities in small blocks from! 
abroad was $493,000,000, or more than) 
double the previous eight-year record es- | 
tablished in 1927. Furthermore, for cer- 


be increased by, say, one-sixth, since it 
relates to market values, not par values. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Julius 
Klein commented upon the 1930 repatri- 
ation movement as follows, in a radio ad- 
dress of May 3: 

“In 1930 the prices of foreign bonds in 
this country fell, in scores of cases, to ab- 
surdly low levels. Foreign bankers and} 
others found that there was not the usual | 
demand for money on the part of busi-| 
ness men, because of the depression; so | 
they used their surplus funds to buy up! 
the foreign bonds which had become so 
absurdly cheap on Wall Street. * * * That 
movement was very quiet—but it was 
terrific, unparalleled. * * * So you see, we | 
imported several hundreds of millions of 
long-term capital during 1930—at the! 
same time that we were so furiously busy! 
exporting short-term capital. You could 
almost say that we borrowed on long term | 
from foreigners and lent to them on short 
term—an amazing reversal of the trend 
of recent years.” 


' 


Appeal to Supreme Court 
In South Dakota Bank Case 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 15. | 
An order allowing an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the so-called bank guaranty case, in- 
volving the disposition of $35,000,000, has 
been formally allowed by the South Da- 
kota Supreme Court, ofi application of | 
attorneys for a depositor’s committee. 
The appeal is to be taken from a de- 
cision of the State court upholding the 
passed by the 1927 
repealing the State bank 
According to the assign- 


Legislature 


United States will be asked to determine | 
whether repeal of the guaranty fund law} 
, Violated contractual obligations of the 
interested banks and their depositors in 
| Violation of the Federal Constitution. 





Court Permits Payment 
To Creditors of Bank 


New York, N. Y., July 15. | 

Joseph A. Broderick, Superintendent of 
Banks, announced today that on his ap- 
plication to the New York Sup? c.uie Court, | 

| Justice Collins has entered a» order au- 
thorizing the Superintendent t pay to the 
depositors and creditors of the World Ex- 
change Bank out of the funds in his 
hands to the credit of said bank a divi- 
dend of 100 per cent of the principal 
amount of all claims and accounts pay- 
able, accepted and allowed by him. 

The payment in full of all depositors 
and creditors, it was stated, of the World 
Exchange Bank within a period of less 
than four months after the closing of the 
bank has been made possible by reason of 
the purchase by the Community State 
Corporation of the unliquidated assets of 
the bank. 


Armour Sale Plan 
Approved by Court 


Stockyard Market Facilities Are 
To Be Transferred 


A plan for the sale by Armour & Co., 

of Illinois, of all remaining holdings by it 
or its subsidiaries in public stockyard mar- 
| ket facilities, to the Stanmour Corpora- 
tion, the Armforth Corporation, and the 
| Valmay Corporation, has been approved 
|by Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Su- 
| preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
| the Department of, Justice announced in 
ja statement July 15. 
lows in full text: 

By order signed by Justice Jennings 
Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 14, the Court ap- 
proved the plan for the sale by Armour 
& Company of Illinois of all remaining 
holdings by it or its subsidiaries in public 
stockyard market facilities. These con- 
sist of 59.5 per cent of the outstanding 
capital stock of the Jersey City Stockyard 
Company; and 30 per cent of the out- 
standing capital stock of the General 
Stockyards Corporation, which, in turn, 
holds portions ranging from 4 per cent to 
36 per cent in the capital stock of seven 
different stockyards in the United States 
and Canada. 

The purchasers are the Stanmour Cor- 
poration, the Armforth Corporation, and 
the Valmay Corporation, each of which 
receives separately and not jointly an 
independent share in the holdings trans- 


The statement fol- 












ferred. These three corporations are 
owned, respectively, by Philip Armour, 
Lester Armour, and their mother, Mrs. 


May L. Valentine. None of these parties 
holds any substantial voting interest in 
the Armour packing business, and it is 
understood that representatives of that 
business now on the Board of Directors 
of the General Stockyards Corporation 
will withdraw. The transfer removes any 
identity of business interest in the control 
of the stockyards involved and the op- 
eration of the Armour business, and marks, 
therefore, an important step toward the 
final execution of the requirements of the 
Packers’ Consent Decree of 1920, 





‘Data on Fiscal Condition: of 


|} has announced. 


ment of North Dakota for 1929: 


| privileges. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT | 


— July 13. Made Public July 15, 1931 


| 
Receipts | 
| 
| 
| 





Customs -receipts ........00++0+ $1,788,439.24 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
ERCOME BAK 20 ccse wccicccvess 2,205,708.16 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
DUG ok ic vcuga seve cdatp renee 2,096,370.42 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,185,726.61 
Total ordinary receipts $7,276 ,244.43 
Public debt receipts ... 250,000.00 
Balance previous day 





| 

. 373,032,509.48 | 

| 

Total | 


Te ee $380,558,753.91 | 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $14,663,433.83 








Interest on public debt 521,708.25 | 
Refunds of receipts 240,834.68 | 
Panama Canal .... 14,000.26 
AIL COREE i csavecs 3,549,736.96 
BOA] nc ivassccpecesscgeces GIMME eae 
Public debt expenditures *.... _1,488,080.50 
|) Me eT PERE 360,080,959.43 


sn Peep Rha vba aN ee $380,558,753.91 | 


In North Dakota Is 


Shown During Year 


The State for 1929 Ana- 
lyzed in Statement by the 
Bureau of Census 


The State government of North Dakota 
at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 
1929, showed a favorable balance of $709,- 
983, including expenditures for permanent 
improvements, the Bureau of the Census 
Total revenues for the} 
year were $18,716,428, while expenditures | 
for all purposes totaled $18,006,445. 

The Bureau's statement follows in full 
text: 

Financial statistics of the State govern- 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 


| State of North Dakota for the fiscal year | 
| ended June 30, 1929. The per capita figures| A. Yes, just beyond Blackfoot. 


A. This area 
| is a great plain, which had been covered 
| by lava flows many years ago, with the 
|river having worn a gorge through the 
|lava and the native rock. The river falls 
| Something like 2,500 feet in its course 


are based on an estimated population of | 
676,700. 
Total Expenditures 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of North 
Dakota amounted to $8,477,091, or $12.53 
per capita. This includes $1,430,227, ap- | 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative per capita for operation and | 
maintenance of general departments was 
$12.58, and in 1918, $5.78. The payments 
for operation and maintenance of pub- 
lic service enterprises in 1929 amounted 
to $3,928,168; interest on debt, $1,969,487; 
and outlays for permanent improvements, 
$3,631,699. 

The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments and public service enterprises, for 
interest and outlays were $18,006,445. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 


|from proceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $4,000,648 was for highways, $1,257,- 
109 being for maintenance 
539 for construction. 


Revenue Receipts | 
The total revenue receipts were $18,716,- | 
428, or $27.66 per capita. 


permanent 


vestments, not shown in this summary. 


| Yes, sir. 








Supervision Plan 


Of Idaho Power 
Company Shown 


| senna ; 
e e | sury’ 000,000 in 
‘Transcript of Testimony at | 9o\dny trecsusy tile es ote 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Service Contracts Cover- 
ing Various Activities 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


Q. And in the preparation of the re- 


|port you made a study of that rate | 314,000. The highest bid made was 99.898, 
schedule in use? A. Yes: I have exam- | equivalent to an interest rate of abcut 0.41 
ined the rate schedules and results of| per cent on an annual basis. 
\those rate schedules as reflected in the| bid accepted was 99.875, equivalent to an 
revenues and sales, from such material | interest rate of one-half of 1 per cent on 
as I could get from the reports filed by | 
the Idaho Power Company with the Pub- 
lic Service Commissions 
Oregon. 


in Idaho and 


Q. And I take it that as a part of that 


;examination of the properties you exam- 


ined into the production statistics and 
so on? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Have you prepared a written report 


covering your work on Idaho? A. I have.| 


Q. Will you go ahead and tell about the 


territory served by this company as you 


the full width of the southern part of the | 
‘State of Idaho, practically along the val- 
j|ley of the Snake River, with the excep- 
| tion of the extreme eastern part ‘of the 
| State, and of that part which is served 
by the Utah Power and Light Company. 
Q. What is the furthest northeast sta- 
tion that is served? 
Blackfoot is the furthest east. 
a little point just beyond Blackfoot that 
|the map shows the line extends to. 
Q. The territory up toward Idaho Falls, 
exford and St. Anthony is served by what 
A. The Utah Power Company. 
Q. It is hooked up with this system? 


| 
|R 
company? 


| Weiser. 
| Plains o 


| is 


| found it, using the map, if you desire, | 
and I would be glad if you would. 


A. The Idaho Power Company serves 


Q. All right, go ahead. 


through ‘southern Idaho. 


Q. Through southern Idaho, you mean 
beginning practicaly at — 


_ A. Well, the river rises in the east, over 
|in Wyoming, on the edges of the Yellow- 
| stone National Park, and flows in a great 
|bend through the southern part of the 
| State, and on the west becomes the boun- | 
|dary between Idaho and Oregon for a 
number of miles, not far from the town of 
This territory, called the Great 

f the Snake River, is generally 
: barren unless 
| water is brought to it for irrigation. The 
rainfall varies from less than 10 inches 
|to 15 inches in different sections, which 
: support continuous 
vegetation, but it is very highly developed 


under the directi f th ot States 
| e direction o e United States 
and $2,743,-| Reclamation Service, 


treeless, and is rather 


not enough to 


by irrigation projects, several 


4 r and some 
private ownership or 
ownership. \ 


Q. The big part of the electrical de- 
This was $4,-| velopment we have now is within what 
541,682 more than the total payments of | period? A. Since about 1900. One of the 
the year, exclusive of the payments for | oldest plants I was told was built about 

improvements, and $709,983 | 1901 or 1902, one of the oldest plants in| 
;more than the total payments including | the State. 
those for permanent improvements. This | rather long distances are hills and moun- | 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in| tains in which there is some timber. Then 
reduction of debt, and in purchase of in- there are mines in various places, some | 


of which are served by the Idaho Power 


Property and special taxes repyesented | Company. 


22.9 per cent of the total revenue for 1929, 


24.1 per cent for 1928, and 31,7 for 1918.| too, in the course of the river? 

The increase in the amount of property |river in that reduction of level of 
and special taxes collected was 167.6 per|2,500 feet has several very pron 
cent from 1918 to 1929, but there was a/|falls along the river, such as Twin Falls | Permanent improvements, and $1,872,800 | 
decrease of 4.8 per cent from 1928 to 1929.|and Shoshone Falls and the Salmon Falls | ™°re than the total payments including | 
The per capita property and special taxes|and others which make for cheaply con- 


Q. There are some outstanding fall 


were $6.34 in 1929, $6.70 in 1928, and $2.54 | structed hydroelectric plants. 


in 1918. 
Earnings of general 
compensation for 


departments, 
services 


the total revenue for 1929, 9.7 per cent 
for 1928, and 23.4 per cent for 1918. 
Income From Licenses 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


per cent for 1918. 


and other incorporated companies, 
cigarette tax, and of sales tax on gasoline, 
while those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $1,490,000 in 1929 and $1,- 
387,696 in 1928, an increase of 7.4 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1929, was $34,607,200. 


less sinking fund assets) was $1,295,926, 


or $1.92 per capita. In 1928 the per capita | Eastern Oregon Light and Power Com-| 
net debt was $6.87, and in 1018, $069. /PANY, a little beyond Huntington. 
The entire amount of the outstanding |*h¢ map it would seem to be at Bridge- 
This interconnection is the chief 
source of power for the Eastern Oregon 


funded debt in 1929 was for the Grand 
Forks Mill and Elevator Association, real 
estate loans, and the Bank of North Da- 
kota. 

The assessed valuation of property in 


| North Dakota subject to ad valorem tax- | 
the amount of} 


lation was $991,576,496; 
State taxes levied was $3,430,855; and the 
|per capita levy, $5.07. In 1928 the per 
|capita levy was $5.84, and in 1918, $2.18. 





Less Time Now Required 
On Patent Applications 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
year ending June 30, 1931, according to 
Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner. One 
year ago the Patent Office was so far in 
| arrears that Congress provided appropria- 
| tions for 110 additional examiners, Mr. 
Robertson said. At that time the Office 





action. This force has now been at work 
for one year, with the result that the 
arrears now number only 92,203 showing 
a clear reduction of more than 27,000 
cases, Or an increase in the process of 
reducing the number of applications on 
file by 23 per cent. 

Mr. Robertson said that this year’s rec- 
ord in the number of cases handled surr 
passes all previous records. He said that 
the Patent Office is looking forward during 
the coming year to a similar reduction. 

The gain in daies caused by the reduc- 
tion in arrears has also been notable. On 
June 30 last year, there was only one 
division under three months and three 
divisions under six months; now there 
is one division under two months, three 
divisions under three months, six divisions 
under four months, 18 divisions under 
five months, and 40 divisions under six 
months. There were only nine divisions 
under seven months and 15 under eight 
months whereas there are now 52 divisions 
under seven months and 62 divisions under 
eight months. In fact, one year ago there 
were 33 divisions over nine months and 
one division over 10 months whereas on 


months, 


| stituted 19.4 per cent of the total revenue | . 
| for 1929, 17.9 per cent for 1928, and 12.5|POWer plant at the American Falls in the 
;easterly part of the State, and another 

Receipts from business licenses consist |4¢Velopment at Milmer. 
\chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance |°f All the developments, but there are 
and | Several in this area. 
}electric power plants, utilizing the flow 
rom the dams, the power being some- 


| 


} 


had 119,597 applications awaiting official | 


Q. The Idaho Power Company’s deve] 


or opment besides connecting with the Utah 
rendered by | of the same group, also connects with 
State officials, represented 8.6 per cent of | various United States Reclamation Serv- 


ices, does it not? A. Yes. 
Q. Where are they, largely? A. Ther 


|is one not far from Boise; another down | 
There is a United 
and 


in the Minadoka area. 


States Reclamation Service dam 


I am not awar 


Most of them hav 


times sold to the Idaho Power Compan 
and sometimes used for reclamation proj 


ects and pumping and sometimes disposed | 
of to publicly owned groups for distribu- 


Q. Does it also interconnect with cer- 
The | tain other power interests in the west 
net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt |°™d? 


A. In Oregon it interconnects with th 


port. 


Light and Power Company, which 

understand is nonaffiliated. There is also 
connection in the central part of the are 
to the Wood River Power Company, whic 


chief. 


Power Company, 
cent subsidiary. 


which is 


pany. 
garding that. 
Idaho Power Company is concerned wit 


in the adjoining States. 
pany? A. Yes. 





of Idaho into Utah. 


Q. Are there any big industrial or com- 
mercial centers in this territory, or what 
A. Well, the region 
There 
is some mining, and the incidental busi- 
nesses connected with the transportation 
systems that cross the State to meet the 
local requirements of the residents. There 
are several sugar refineries working on 
There are railroad shops 
is one 


is its chief industry? 
is largely engaged in agriculture. 


sugar beets. 
that purchase power, 
cement mill. 


and there 


Q. But the chief thing is agriculture? 
A. Essentially it is not by any means an 
It is an agricul- 


industrial community. 
tural community. 


Q. Have you any statistics on the rural 
June 30 this year there were none over] hookup as of last year or of recent date? 
nine months and only one over eight|A. The business of the Idaho Power Com- 


pany is very dependent upon agricultural 


I went over the system with ‘ 

the general counsel of the ocaamuany: ee | ney bills dated July 17, 1931, and matur- | nancial records is looked for as a result 
|chief engineer and the president being | ing Oct. 15, 1931, which were offered on) of several tax statutes which became law 
| away from Idaho at that time, but I saw | July 13, 1931, were opened at the Federal | 
other members of the staff. 


A. The vicinity of 
There 1s 


under 
local community 


Back from Snake River some 


A. The 
nearly | 
ounced | 


On | 


is affiliated with the holding companies 
of which Mr. Ohrstrom of New York is the 
In the south central part of the 
State the Idaho Power Company inter- 
connects at the State line with the Nevada 
its 100 per 


The map shows a circuit that reaches 
the State line somewhat to the east of 
the line going to the Nevada Power Com- 
I have no direct information re- 
It is thus evident that the 


the electrical supply in the four States 
of Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. The 
electric pqwer, largely in excess of the 
requirements for local distribution in its 
own system, and therefore supplies im- 
portant amounts of power to operations 


Q. Including the Utah Power Com- 


Q. And it connects up with Utah over 
southeast of Pocatello? A. The connection 
with the Utah Power Company is within 
the State of Idaho, the Utah Power Com- 
pany owning and handling the transmis- 
sion system through the southeast corner 
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te Offering ‘Changes Adopted 
Is Oversubscribed In Tax Statutes 


Of Connecticut 


Tax Commissioner Expects 
Measures to Aid in the 
Handling of Municipal 


Finance Records 


| 


| 
| Applications. Total Four Times | 
Amount of 50 Million 


| 
|» Dollar Issue 

-day treasury bills was oversubscribed | 
more than four times, the Acting Secre- | 
tary, Ogden L. Mills, announced in a 
|statement July 15. The total amount of 
| bids accepted was $51,200,000, as against | 
total applications for $209,314,000. The 
| statement follows in full text: | 
| Acting Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
}announced today that the tenders for 
$50,000,000 or thereabouts, of 90-day treas- 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 15. 
General improvement in municipal fi- 


Faas bank on Jue ih i281. } on July 1 and which are outlined for the 
The total amount applied for was $209,- information of local officials in a pamphlet 
just published by Tax Commissioner Wil- 
liam H. Blodgett under instructions of the 
|General Assembly. It is known as “Tax 
Collection Legislation of 1931—Part 1.” 
The laws, which were sponsored largely 
| by the State Chamber of Commerce, are 
designed, Commissioner Blodgett points 
| out, to aid municipal officials charged with 
| responsibility in the handling of public 
| funds, and should “prove of great im- 
| portance in putting local tax collection 
procedure on a business basis.” 
| “There have been few sessions of the 
|General Assembly which have passed en- 
}actments of more interest to tax col- 
| lectors, municipal officials and the public 
as a whole,” he says. “The main pur- 
|pose of the 1931 legislation is to have a 
| Well-balanced local tax collection system, 
which, while giving the greatest consid- 
eration to those in needy circumstances, 
places definite responsibility upon those 
able to pay taxes and upon the collector 
to collect. At the same time it requires 
up-to-date business methods by collectors 
in keeping accounts, adequate annual re- 
porting to the citizens of what the tax 
;collectors have done during each fiscal 
year, and the extension to all municipal- 
ities of the many beneficial features which 
now apply to only a fraction of the 
municipalities of the State.” 


Purposes Outlined 


This legislation, the Tax Commissioner 
declares, is calculated to: 


1. Place before the citizens a compre- 


The lowest 


an annual basis. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $51,200,000. The aver- 
| age price of Treasury bilis to be issued is 
99.878. The average rate on a bank dis- 
' count basis is about 0.49 per cent. 





Governing Expense 
Per Person in State 


Doubles in Decade 


Favorable Balance Shown in 
Year for South Dakota, 
According to Summary by 
Bureau of Census 


The State government of South Da- 
kota at the close of the fiscal year June 
30, 1929, showed a favorable balance of 
$1,872,890, including expenditures for per- 
manent improvements, the Bureau of the | 
Census announced July 15. Total revenues 
for the year were $18,256,674, the Bureau 
said, and expenditures for all purposes | 
totaled $16,383,784. The Bureau's state-| hensive picture of municipal income. 
ment followsin full text: | 2, Simplify the work of town auditors. 
The Bureau of the Census announces aj 3. Clarify the responsibility of surety 
| summary of the financial statistics of the | companies, which cover the tax collectors 
State of South Dakota for the fiscal year | and treasurers for “faithful performance” 
,| ended June 30, 1929. The per capita fig- | of duty. 
jures for 1929 are based on an estimated 4. Present to boards of finance and 








population of 686,000. These statistics|boards of selectmen an accurate state- 
were compiled by E. D. Hale. ment of tax receipts, abatements and 
Expenditures | “suspense” accounts. 


The payments for operation and main- | 
tenance of the general departments of 
South Dakota amounted to $9,081,338, or 
$13.24 per capita. This includes $1,689,458, 
apportionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative per capita for ae and 
maintenance of general departments was . ears od 
$1223, and in 1918, $5.90. The payments In Shanghai Silver Stocks 
for operation and maintenance of public | ; : 
service enterprises in 1929 amounted to| Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 9 to- 
$703,318; interest on debt, $3,117,674; and | taled 194,000,000 taels, of which 148,000,000 
outlays for permanent improvements, $3,- | els were held in native banks, says a 
481,454. The total payments, therefore, |radiogram to the Department of Com- 
for operation and maintenance of general | merce from its Shanghai office. The cor- 
departments and public service enterprises, | Tesponding figures for June 30 were 195,- 
for interest and outlays were $16,383,784. | 100,000 and 149,000,000 taels, respectively. 
Of this amount $26,015 represents pay- Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
ments by a State department or enter- | 79,000,000 taels on July 9, as compared 
prise to another on account of services. | With 81,000,000 taels on June 30. The 
|The totals include all payments for the | actual number of dollar coins in Shanghai 

on July 9 was 159,000,000, as compared 
| with 158,000,000 on June 30.—I/ssued by 
Department of Commerce. 


5. Permit adequate comparison of finan- 
cial affairs of one town with another 
through a detailed, uniform type of pub- 
| lished collector's reports. 


‘Slight Decline Is Shown 








| year, whether made from current revenues 
or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported | 
above, $4,629,793 was for highways, $1,852,- | 
419 being for maintenance and $2,777,374 
| for construction. 
| Revenues | 

The total revenue receipts were $18,256,- | 
|674, or $26.61 per capita. This was §$5,-| 
| 354,344 more than the total payments of 
|the year, exclusive of the payments for 








FINANCIAL NOTICE 











Ss To the Holders of 


First Mortgage 644% Gold Bonds, Series 
| A, and 6% Gold Bonds, Series B, of 


Florida Public Service 
Company 


The General Finance Corporation, by 
letters dated July 1, 1931 and June 26, 
1931 (copies of which will be furnished 
upon request), has offered to the above 
mentioned holders the opportunity, subject 
to certain conditions stated in such letters, 
of exchanging their holdings for securi- 
ties of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 

The offers are as follows: 

For the 614% Series A Bonds, due 1949, 
in denomination of $1,000, there will be 
delivered a like principal amount of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 514% 
Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1977, 
and for such bonds in denominations less 
than $1,000 there will be delivered $110 
principal amount of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company Gold Debenture Bonds, 
Consolidated Refunding 5% Series due 
1968, for each $100 of Series A Bonds 
deposited ; 

For the 6% Series B Bonds, due 1955, 
there will be delivered, on a par for par 
basis, Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany Gold Debenture Bonds, Consolidated 
Refunding 5% Series due 1968. 

on these exchanges will be 
as to be continuous but not 


| those for permanent improvements. This 
|excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
reduction of debt. Of the total revenue re- | 
jceipts $26,015 represents receipts from a 
| State department or enterprise on account 
;of services. Property and ‘special taxes 
represented 28 per cent of the total revenue 
e | for 1929, 27.1 per cent for 19238, and 369 
per cent for 1918. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes col- | 
lected was 1668 per cent from 1918 to| 
1929, and 4.8 per cent from 1928 to 1929. 
The per capita property and special taxes 
e | were $7.46 in 1929, $7,18 in 1928, and $3.06 
jin 1918. 
e | Earnings of general departments, 
;compensation for services rendered by 
| State officials, represented 7.4 per cent of 
y | the total revenue for 1929 and 8.2 per cent 
|for 1928. | 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | 
stituted 32.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, and 31 per cent for 1928. | 
| Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes from insurance ané@ other 
incorporated companies and of sales tax 
e |on gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting and 
fishing privileges. The sales tax on gao- 
line amounted to $3,172,608 in 1929 and 
$2,925,363 in 1928, an increase of 8.5 per 
yj cent. 
a The total funded or fixed debt out- 
a|Standing June 30, 1929, was $57,299,700 
h Of this amount $3,849,700 was incurred 
for highways and $47,450,000 for public 
service enterprises and investments. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fied 


debt less sinking fund assets) was a | concen antennae geen met 


145,442, or $17.70 per capita. In 1928 the} 
Care May, 


per capita net debt was $19.67, but in 1918 | 
(FROM MAINF) 


or | 


| Interest 
adjusted so 
overlapping. 

Holders will deposit their bonds with 
The Public National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 76 William Street, New York City, 
Depositary. The, Series A Bonds should 
have the February 1, 1932 and the Series 
BR Bonds should have the October 1, 1951, 
and subsequent coupons attached. 

These offers expire thirty days from 
their date unless extended. 


THE GENERAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 


—— ee 





———_ 


| 
ported. 
Assessed Valuation 

The assessed valuation of property in 
South Dakota subject to ad valorem tax- 
ation was $1,755,062,160; the amount of | 
State taxes levied was $5,362,689, and the 
per capita levy, $7.82. In 1928 the per 
capita levy was $6.53, and in 1918, $2.98. 





there was no funded or fixed debt re- 
Wo & 


New Jersey 


On 


Delaware Bay 
and Atlantie 
Ocean. Center 
of well-known 
vacation, health 
resorts. Swim- 
ming, sailing. 
Fruit—grapes, 
cherries, plums, 
Truck farming, 





h 






cevelopments. It has therefore sought that 
business very intensively. At the end of 
April, 1930, the company reported that 
there were 10,676 farms and rural cus- 
tomers connected to its lines. These farms 
represent 65 per cent of all in the terri- 
tory served. 

These customers were served from over 
1,850 miles of rural distribution lines. 
Sales of electrical ranges, electrical water 
heaters, and electrical refrigerators total- 
ling nearly 6,500 units.in 1929 were made, 
while several hundred electrically operated 
devices for farm use, such as milking ma- 
chines, cream separators, chick brooders, 
feed grinders, water pumps and utility 


motors were sold by dealers. This exam- One of 
iner’s observations showed that trans- 2000 communities 
mission lines were frequently run miles to it) FLORIS | served by 


reach small groups of farmers and village 
people. 

Q. In other words, the population is still 
scattered?, A. Yes. 

Q. Even on the irrigated areas? A. Yes. 
Some 830 miles of rural lines built in 1928 
and 1929 cost an average of $1,125 per 
mile, with an average of 5.35 consumers 
connected per mile of circuit. 7,109 farm 
customers used 24,917,662 kilowatt hours 
in 1929. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of July 17. 
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GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 

1 
Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Efforts of Scientists to Make 
Wood ‘Fireproof + + + + 





. 


Specialist in Forest Service of Department 
of Agriculture Discusses Renewed Interest 


4 


in Attempts to Solve Problem | 





By T. R. TRUAX 


Senior Wood Technologist, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture 


recent revival of interest in the “fire- 

| proofing” of wood has come from many 

and’ widely divergent sources. Forest 

and lumber industries are directly concerned 

because of the general trend in the building 

industry away from wood toward so-called 
“fireproof” construction. 


Wood-preserving and chemical industries 
see in fireproofing a possible field of enlarged 
activities. Architects, contractors, and build- 
ers, in the hope of finding cheaper and more 
adaptable fireproof building construction; 
the fire underwriters, city building commis- 
sions and other governmental agencies, be- 
cause of their concern over fire hazards and 
the reduction of loss of life and property; 
and the consuming public, with a vision of 
greater safety and reduced losses, are all in- 
terested in the possibility of fireproofing 
wood. 

+ a 

The Forest Products Laboratory, in com- 
mon with other governmental agencies, is 
concerned both with reducing the large, 
yearly losses of life and property from fire 
and with the bearing fireproofing has on the 
economical utilization of forests and forest 
products. 

The terms “fireproof” and “fire resistant” 
have come into rather general use to desig- 
nate materials and constructions that vary 
considerably in their susceptibility to damage 
by fire. No material commonly employed in 
buildings and other structural fields is strictly 
fireproof. Likewise, the term “fireproofed 
wood” cannot be taken in a literal sense, for 
no treatment of wood, so far as is known, 
protects wood from destruction under high 
temperatures. 

“Fire retardant” or “fire resistant” ex- 
presses more accurately the properties of 
wood treated with fireproofing chemicals, 
and the author has used the terms “firé- 
proof,” “fireproofing,” and “fireproofed” in 
this article in the more general sense because 
of established usage. 

The use of wood in buildings is without 
question a factor in the yearly loss of prop- 
erty and life from fire, but on the other hand 
there is danger of overemphasis of the haz- 
ard of wood in certain details of construction. 
Statistics show that something like one-third 
to one-half of the annual fire loss to prop- 
erty occurs in frame buildings and their con- 
tents. Whether this loss is out of proportion 
to property values and the extent to which it 
could be reduced by the use of more fire- 
resistant materials are not known. Undoubt- 
edly the use of more fire-resistant materials 
would reduce these losses somewhat but fire 
losses would still be large even if wood were 
entirely eliminated. ' 

There are obviously many other lines of 
attack, such as better safeguards, less care- 
lessness, and improved details of construc- 
tion, that would make wood in buildings far 
less hazardous. Nevertheless a decided trend 
away from wood to other materials of con- 
struction, such as steel, concrete, brick, and 
tile, has developed. In the more congested 
areas of cities and in certain types of build- 
ings wood has already been largely replaced, 
and there is a growing tendency to extend 
the use of substitutes for wood to suburban 
areas and to rural structures. This general 
movement aw: y from wood has quite natur- 
ally been aided by the manufacturers of sub- 
stitute materials. 

> - 


The loss of markets tor wood has stimu- 
lated a search for ways and means of reduc- 
ing the hazard incident to its use. Much can 
be accomplished through improved structural 
details and safeguards but, beyond that, 
there is also the possibility of making wood 
less inflammable or, expressed differently, 
more resistant to fire. Two general methods 
of increasing the fire resistance of wood are 
the use of surface coatings and treatments, 
and impregnation processes. The two meth- 
ods vary distinctly as to ease of application, 
equipment required, and effectiveness ob- 
tained. 

Attempts to ‘..crease the fire resistance of 
wood are by no means new. Coatings ahd 
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By 
Mary R. Davis 
Director, Division of Ma- 
ternity, Infancy and Child 
Hygiene, Board of Health, 
State of New Hampshire. 


OR several years the New Hampshire 
State Board of Health, through its Divi- 
sion of Maternity, Infancy and Child Hy- 

giene, has organized and conducted diph- 
theria immunization clinics in the towns as 
part of the regular educational and disease 
prevention program and in the cities as dem- 
onstration work. 

In the beginning all children applying were 
immunized, the great majority being those of 
school age. While this was good from many 
viewpoints our statistics plainly indicate that 
the mortality from diphtheria is under 10, 
and therefore that the susceptible age period 
is from 6 months to 11 years. 

After considerable study and discussion it 
was decided to change the policy of the con- 
duct of our diphtheria immunization work 
and immunize children between the ages of 
6 months and 11 years, inclusive, and also to 
discontinue Schick clinics. 

Our policy had been to conduct Schick 
clinics nine months after the immunization 
clinics, but our high Schick negative rates 
indicate that our time is more profitably 
spent conducting new or repeating immuni- 
zation clinics. A new certificate given at the 
last immunization clinic instructs parents to 
take their children to their own physician 
for verification of the immunization. 

As a 1931 Child Heaith Day activity a 
state-wide diphtheria immunization cam- 
paign was planned and has been successfully 
put through. To date 30 communities have 
had immunization clinics. 


dipping or steeping methods originated hun- 
dreds of years ago, and there are many pat- 
ents covering materials for this purpose. 
Most coatings do not increase the fire yesist- 
ance of wood materially and their’ effective- 
ness has generally failed to impress the en- 
gineer and others. Yet their values, although 
limited, should be recognized for what they 
are worth. Coatings are relatively cheap, 
are quickly and easily applied, and their 
more extensive use, as a means of reducing 
fire hazard, warrants careful consideration. 
+ + ; 

Impregnation methods of fireproofing wood 
are of more recent origin, though records of 
early efforts in foreign countries go back 
nearly a century. In the United States the 
commercial treatment of wood with’ fire re- 
tardants by pressure methods was under- 
taken about 35 years ago, when the first real 
demand for fireproofed wood came from the 
United States Navy for use in battleship 
construction. 

A {gy years later, in 1899, the City of New 
York gave further impetus to the fireproofing 
industry by adopting a revised building code, 
which required that wood, used in the con- 
struction of buildings over 150 feet in height, 
must be treated to make it fireproof. Test- 
ing methods were adopted by the Bureau of 
Buildings of the Borough of Manhattan to 
judge the effectiveness of treatments. 

The early experience of the United States 
Navy with fireproofed wood was unsatisfac- 
tory and its use was discontinued in 1902, 
after a seven-year trial. The discontinuance 
is reported to have been based, not on a lack 
of original fire resistance, but on the corro- 
sive action of the chemicals on metal fasten- 
ings, on their hygroscopic properties, their 
effect on paint and varnish coatings, and 
their lack of permanence on decks and other 
parts exposed to the weather or to frequent 
washing. 

In contrast to the experience of the United 

States Navy it is interesting to note that the 
British and Japanese. governments are at 
present reported to be using fireproofed wood 
in the construction of naval ships. The early 
experience of the British Admiralty is re- 
ported to have been similar to that of our 
own Navy but later developments brought 
about improvements so that fireproofed wood 
was later adopted and has been used in Brit- 
ish ships for some 15 or 20 years. 
_ In New York City, where fireproofed wood 
is used principally for interior trim, flooring, 
and window sash of buildings, there has ap- 
parently been no widespread or serious criti- 
cism of the treated wood for the reasons that 
made it unacceptable to the United States 
Navy. However, the conditions in the two 
classes of uses are very different and might 
account, at least in part, for this difference 
in results. 

On account of the demand created by the 
Navy and the City of New York several com- 
panies were formed to treat wood with fire 
retardants. Some of these met early failure, 
while a few continued to operate for several 
years. The entire industry had a severe set- 
back during the World War but at its con- 
clusion and also since then several new plants 
have come into existence. During recent 
years, chiefly because of extensive building 
in the New York area, there has been a slow 
growth in the industry and it appears to be 
Nn a sounder basis than before. 

There are several apparent causes for the 
comparatively slow growth of the industry 
and the failure of various companies, chief 
of which are the following: 

+ + 

1. No general recognition of the value of 
fireproofed wood by engineers, building com- 
missioners, and others exists, chiefly because 
of a lack of knowledge of its properties and 
the absence of adequate standards. 

2. The use of objectionable chemicals, 
which affect adversely the properties of the 
treated wood. 

3. Inadequate treatments, because of care- 
lessness or a lack of fundamental knowledge 
of treating processes. 

4. The cost of treatment. 

There is at the present time a more whole- 
some desire to learn the properties of fire- 
proofed wood and to put out a satisfactory 
product. It is becoming more generally rec- 
ognized that accurate and reliable testing 
methods must be found and clearly defined, 
that performance standards must be set up, 
that the chemicals used must not be objec- 
tionable, that the treatments must be thor- 
ough and properly made, and that the cost 
of the treated wood must be reduced. In 
other words, the industry is apparently put- 
ting itself in a position to make better prog- 
ress and to meet the demands of the con- 
sumer. Much work must be done, however 
before the properties of fireproofed wood are 
fully known and generally recognized. 

Fireproofing studies were undertaken at 
the Forest Products Laboratory about 1913 
but the work was discontinued during the 

; World War. Some of the results of this work 
were reported in 1915. The work was again 
taken up in 1927 and is still under way. Re- 
cent studies st the Laboratory have been 
confined chiefly to two lines of endeavor, a 
study of testing methods, and the relative 
effectiveness of various chemicals as fire re- 
tardants in wood. 

Although there is still much that must be 
done before the properties of fireproofed 
wood are fully known and appreciated, it is 
evident that such wood offers distinct possi- 
bilities in reducing the large yearly losses 
from fire. A careful analysis of building 
construction and fire losses would undoubt- 
edly reveal numerous structural details where 
material of even moderate fire resistance 
would have a most important effect in re- 
ducing the damage from fire. 

+ + 

Fire-resistant coatings, though admittedly 
less effective than thorough impregnation 
methods, certainly have a place in the re- 
duction of fire damage. The use of effec- 

tively impregnated, fireproofed wood in the 
more vulnerable points of construction would 
undoubtedly have a most important effect. 
Residential and small commercial construc- 
tion, where most of the loss of life is sus- 
tained, offers unusual opportunities in this 
direction. 

A broad attack on the problem is neces- 
sary. Requiring expensive fireproof construc- 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
IN. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Information Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
Subject Includes Data on Wages 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and commodity 


industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor, Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor 
collects information monthly as to 

employment and pay rolls for the chem- 
ical industry. It has monthly index 
numbers for employment and pay rolls 
for this industry back to the year 1923. 
The compilations of the Bureau show 
that employment was greatest in March, 
1928, and lowest in March, 1931, and 
that the aggregate wage payments were 
greatest in April, 1929, and lowest in 
January, 1931. 


+ + 


The value of such information avail- 
able approximately 30 days after the 
date of the pay period covered is be- 
lieved to be very great. The Bureau's 
indexes of employment and pay-roll to- 
tals make available a barometer by 
which the changing employment condi- 
tions in the chemical industry, as well as 
the other industrial groups covered, may 
be measured with reasonable accuracy. 
In the case of the present business de- 
pression, the data furnished by report- 
ing companies have enabled the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to inform the public 
currently concerning the severity of the 
changes in employment and earnings, 
thereby making possible an estimate of 
the number of workers released or em- 
ployed in the industrial fields covered, 
instead of leaving this question entirely 
to conjecture. 

The .Bureau’s monthly survey of em- 
ployment makes available, also, detailed 
studies of industrial changes. Other 
studies showing the trend of employ- 
ment .in certain localities due to the 
movement of the industry from one geo- 
graphic division to another have been 
made and/:similar information is pub- 
lished from time to time. 


> +> 


Wholesale prices are collected each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


for a large number of commodities in 
representative markets of the country. 

The - Bureau compiles each month 
wholesale prices of chemicals from 
weekly issues of important trade jour- 
nals. The prices include the following 
items: Acetic acid, boric acid, carbonic 
acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, oleic 
acid, salicylic acid, stearic acid, sulphuric 
acid, denatured alcohol, wood alcohol, 
aluminum sulphate, anhydrous am- 
monia, anilin oil, white arsenic, benzene, 
bleaching powder, borax, calcium arse- 
nate, calcium chloride, caustic potash, 
four coal tar colors, copper sulphate, 
copperas, copra, creosote oil, formalde- 
hyde, lime acetate, naphthalene flake, 
sal soda, salt cake, soda ash, bicarbonate 
of soda, caustic soda, sodium silicate, 
tallow, crude sulphur, toluene, coconut 
oil, corn oil, palm oil, palm kernel oil, 
and soybean oil. The index numbers - 
of wholesale prices for the group have 
been computed and published back to 
1913. 

A summary of the information relat- 
ing to wholesale prices collected monthly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics is is- 
sued in a press release. Detailed infor- 
mation for all of the commodities in- 
cluded in the series of index numbers is 
published monthly in pamphlet form, 
prices and index numbers being shown 
for the current month, the previous 
month, and the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 

+ + 

NV ONTHLY index numbers are con- 
~"™* tained also in each issue of the La- 
bor Review, the figures for the given 
month appearing in the issue of the 
second ‘month thereafter. In addition, 
monthly price data for the last com- 
pleted year, together with certain in- 
formation for former years, are pub- 
lished annually in a bulletin. The Bu- 
reau is now collecting data for enlarging 
the scope of its statistics on wholesale 
prices. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries will deal with “Agricultural Chemicals.” 


Mr. T. W. Delahanty, As- 


sistant Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, in the first article on this subject to appear in the 
issue of July 17, will discuss the activities of the Chemical Division in acting as 
a medium for the chemical industry as to commercial developments. 











Reducing Governmental Costs 


Problem Discussed by Illinois Governor 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State ‘of Illinois 


seeking a solution to the perplexing prob- 
lem of excessive debts and burdensome 
taxation. 


The public has been urged to support en- 
deavors toward a proper solution to the per- 
plexing problem that confronts the special 
Ulinois committee of the State’s outstanding 
leaders, created recently to offer some con- 
structive plan for revision of the State’s reve- 
nue legislation. 

Taxes in the United States have reached a 
point where they demand the closest con- 
sideration. It is startling to know that 11.9 
cents of every $1 earned in the Nation goes 
to meet the cost of government or of public 
works. 


This figure includes all manner of taxes, 
direct or indirect, paid by the people. It in- 
cludes Federal taxes, such as the income tax, 
tobacco tax and customs duties. It includes 
the taxes for State, county, city, township, 
school and other purposes, and yearly reaches 
the enormous sum of $10,000,000,000. 


Figures compiled by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the year 1928 show that 34.4 per 
cent of the national tax goes to the Govern- 
ment, 15.8 per cent to the various States, and 
49.8 per cent to the lesser branches of gov- 
ernment, including county, city, school, park 
and other political subdivisions. Much of 
this tax is attributable to the demand for 
improvements which have been financed by 
borrowing. The debt on which local jurisdic- 
tions must pay interest has mounted to over 
$7,000,000,000. The various cities of the Na- 
tion owe over $4,000,000,000; counties, $1,000,- 
000,000; school districts, $839,000,000; and 
States, $836,000,000. 


As the income and earning power of the 
Nation has declined, these governmental 
debts and expenses have become a national 
problem. Illinois is only one of the many 
States which is seeking a solution. 

The condition in Illinois is not a creature 
of the last two years. It is the product of 
increased ‘expenditures dating back over 
many years and of an antiquated revenué 
machinery having its foundations in the 
natal days of the State when all wealth was 
represented in farms, homes and buildings 


oe is only one of many States now 





tion in buildings that cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be exposed to severe fires or 
where the safeguarding of certain details 
will largely eliminate fire loss obviously is 
wasteful and is likely to retard improyement 
rather than to assist it. Proper regard must 
be given to cost as related to hazard in vari- 
ous constructional parts and to the type of 
building and character of occupancy. 

The place of’ fireproofed wood and of fire- 
proofing methods in building construction, 
even in the so-called fireproof type, is still 
largely to be worked out. The picture is still 
incomplete and more facts are needed before 
we can feel any degree of satisfaction with 
our knowledge of the subject. - * 


and their furnishings. I have, while Gov- 
ernor, made several efforts to find a reason- 
able way out of the situation which confronts 
us. A special committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the varied interests of the 
State, is now at work attempting to formu- 
late a program which will be acceptable to 
the people of the State. 


We are far from solving all the problems 
of government because we have been too 
willing to let someone else carry the respon- 
sibility which is ours. 


Those who are engaged in business know 
that no head’ of a large business can carry 
on alone. A share of the responsibility must 
be passed along to men specially trained for 
the work. Business men now have in their 
shops and their factories other men in train- 
ing to assume executive positions when they 
shall have qualified. 


But in government we have not applied 
the same principles which are vital to suc- 
cessful business operation. Government is 
the biggest business in the Nation today in- 
fluencing the entire national welfare. But 
instead of naming men fitted for the work 
they must do, we have elected men because 
they belong to the same party, the same 
church, or the same club. Under such condi- 
tions it is no wonder that here and there one 
will find failures, or that here and there 
some public official will be untrue to his 
trust. Itis a tribute to the men and women 
of America that under such conditions, gov- 
ernment has attracted so many high class 
public servants. 


We have witnessed in the past few days 
one of the greatest expressions of good will 
the age has known, in President Hoover’s 
suggestion that Germany be relieved tempo- 
rarily of making reparation payments. With 
the fate of one of the great nations of the 
world at stake, political likes and dislikes 
must be shoved into the background. 

Most of Europe is laboring in a difficult 
situation. Spain has just passed through the 
throes of a revolution accompanied by dis- 
orders against property used for religious 
purposes. Differences between State and 
caaeeh have created an uneasy situation in 
Italy. 

Germany and England are suffering acute 
financial pains, while France is disturbed by 
the consequences feared from the Germany- 
Austrian trade alliance; and always in the 
background is the threat of red Russia. 

With Germany at the breaking point, the 
American offer for a debt moratorium brings 
new hope to the overtaxed, overburdened 
people of Europe, and signalizes a new con- 
ception of international friendship. It is im- 
possible to say what will be the effect of that 
offer, and it is just as impossible to overesti- 
mate the world importance of the President's 
Suggestion. Many of our leading economists 
believe that it is the inspiration that will lead 
to national and international economic re- 
covery from the ills which have beset us 
during the past two years. 
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President of the United States 1913-1921: 
“It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our national 
life are and to face them with candor.” 
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Desirability of Organizing Conferences of 
Parents and Teachers to Study Various 
Problems Stressed by Educator 
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By DR. NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Chie}, Division of City Secondary Schools, Department of Education, State of California 


HE engineer is one who can think straight 
T and can discriminate between facts and 
emotions. He can evaluate facts scien- 
tifically. He has the ability to express ideas 
accurately. He must have creative imagina- 
tion since he must see reality through the 
mental picture. 
In the physical world, the engineer must 
be able not only to direct the forces of nature 
but also to direct human beings. 


In the educational world, the engineer 
must understand and interpret the thoughts 
and the feelings of the individuals through 
whom he works. He must be able to direct 
group thinking and group action in terms of 
common interests and common purposes to 
the achievement of common ends. The prac- 
tical device for such engineering approach to 
education is the method of holding confer- 
ences of parents and teachers. 

+ + 

The conference method is a procedure in 
social engineering in which art is required to 
organize and to direct individuals, and sci- 
ence is needed open-mindedly to assemble, 
evaluate, and interpret facts for the benefit 
of society. 

Social engineering, then, is both an art and 
a science. The conference method applies 
the art and the science of social engineering 
to the solution of specific problems which 
concern a group of individuals having com- 
mon interests and common experiences. 

A problem has been satisfactorily solved by 
the conference method when a proposed solu- 
tion, open-mindedly and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, is accepted as sound, just, and ad- 
vantageous, by every member of the confer- 
ence. The conference method is not a device 
to be used for the purpose of inducing a 
group of individuals to take action on the 
basis of what a majority of the group may 
agree upon. 

The conference method is a feasible plan in 
human research. It may be used effectively 
by a trained leader to induce a group of in- 
dividuals with common interests and com- 
mon experiences to assemble and face facts 
open-mindedly, to think as free from preju- 
dices as possible, to evaluate facts as free 
from emotions as possible, to analyze facts 
as scientifically as possible, to make decisions 
that will benefit and promote the welfare of 
the whole group and to take action in ac- 
cordance with decisions made. 

Dr. Briggs, in his Inglis Lecture, 1930, 
makes the following statement: “A coopera- 
tive endeavor to realize the objectives of edu- 
cation would give direction to life itself.” 

Look over any form which is used in in- 
dustry or in education for rating the effi- 
= of any employe or teacher, and one 
will find invariably as one of the essential 
characteristics to be rated, cooperativeness. 
The importance of cooperative endeavor is 
being emphasized more and more, particu- 
larly in industry. “I can make an efficient 
worker of practically any well-intentioned 
person,” said a business executive, “if he is 
cooperative, if he can get along with his fel- 
low workers.” That expresses the conviction 
of most, if not of all of the school adminis- 
trators. 

The demoralizing influence of the noncoop- 
erative person needs no special comment. A 
procedure, therefore, which may be used ef- 
fectively in cooperative endeavor should be 
of special interest to every school adminis- 
trator and to every parent. Such procedure 
is the conference method. 


_— 


Why is it that conferences are more “and 
more characterizing business and industrial 
activities? 

Why is it that as soon as a person learns 
that someone in whom he has confidence 
agrees with him, he asserts his convictions 
with greater assurance? 

Why is it that, when we are told many per- 
sons accept a certain conclusion, we are less 
inclined to question or to challenge? 

It is interesting to observe that in these 
three questions are the words—conference, 
confidence, conviction, and conclusion. In 
every one of these four words is the prefix, 
c-o-n “con,” which conveys the thought “to- 
gether.” 

The word conference literally means “car- 
rying things together”; and the conference 
method is the practicable way of having a 
group of individuals with common problems, 
common interests and common experience 
sincerely, open-mindedly, and scientifically 
“carry things together,” to the end that there 
may be worked out the best ways and means 
of solving common problems. 

The conference leader must keep clearly 
in mind always, that the conference method 
is based upon the interpretation that study 
is reasoning, and that true reasoning is the 
setting up of »roblems which stimulate the 
asking of questions and the discussion of 
these questions, directed to the solution of 
the problem that is acceptable to every mem- 
ber of the conference. 

The leader should keep in mind, also, that 
the conference method is a practicable pro- 
cedure for group thinking and for arriving at 
workable conclusions. It is a practicable de- 
vice for solving problems which are common 
to a group. It is a procedure for organizing 
the experiences of the members of the group 
by carrying on constructive thinking under 
skillful leadership. The conference leader 
does not serve as an authority on any sub- 
ject under discussion. He makes no deci- 
sions for the group. He merely guides the 
discussion skilfully and effectively. He must 
scrupulously follow definite steps. 

The first step is to have the coiference 
group agree upon the problem to be studied. 
The leader must be sure that the problem is 
clearly and definitely stated and understood 
by every member of the group. 


ad + 


The second step is to assemble all the facts 
which definitely relate to the problem. 

The third step is to lead the group to agree 
upon only those facts which relate very spe- 
cifically to the problem which is _ being 
studied. Agreement upon these facts should 
be the outcome of a careful evaluation of the 
facts. 

The fourth step is to arrive at a decision 


* 


acceptable to every member of the confer- 
ence. 

The fifth step is to lead the group to agree 
upon a plan for carrying the decision into 
effect. 

The sixth step is the actual carrying into 
effect of the plan. 

Such procedure, it is believed, should lead 
to sound convictions, since sound convictions 
are the result of reasoning with open-minded 
evaluation and with careful analysis of all 
the faets related to a specific problem. 

+ 

All parents and all teachers are interested 
in the needs of high school pupils. The 
California School Code states: “The course 
for four-year high schools shall be designed 
to fit the needs of pupils of the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades of the public 
schools.” This same principle of building 
courses of study to fit the needs of pupils is 
being emphasized everywhere. 

What are the needs of pupils enrolled in a 
four-year high school? In a senior high 
school? In a junior high school? In a junior 
college? 

Can the principal alone determine what 
the needs are? 

Can experts alone determine what the 
needs are? 

Can the principal and the supervisor work- 
ing together determine what the needs of 
secondary school students are? 

Can the teachers alone determine these 
needs? 

How can the needs of pupils enrolled in 
any level of the secondary school be deter- 
mined? 

The solution of the problem suggested by 
these questions can be worked out in a prac- 
tical way by using the conference method, 
since the determination of the needs of sec-« 
ondary school students requires cooperative 
endeavor, and the practical procedure for the 
control and direttion of cooperative endeavor 
is the conference method. : 

+ + 

It is believed that the conference method 
may be effectively used in a series of con- 
ferences designed to determine the needs of 
high school pupils and intended to aid in 
effecting cooperating relationships between 
the secondary schools and the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Revival of Gold 
Mining in South 
Dakota 





By 
Loyson G. Troth 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of South Dakota. 


E OFTEN hear people talk of the “good 
W old days” when, if we are to believe 

their story, everything was better than 
in these later times. In the Black Hills dis- 
trict of South Dakota, the days of '76, as far 
as placer mining is concerned, seems to be 
returning. The region around Custer is 
showing a greater increase in placer mining 
than any other part of the Hills. 

In March of the present year, when I 
wrote an article entitled “Where the Rain- 
bow Ends,” there were only about one-half 
dozen men engaged in this kind of mining in 
the Hills and, of course, the amount of gold 
they secured was negligible. 

I received considerable criticism from vari- 
ous quarters for writing this article. A for- 
mer high State official was kind enough to 
say that I was crazy, adding further that 
there had been no placer mining done in that 
part of the world during the last 30 years. 
Another well-intentioned gentleman wrote 
me that he was afraid I was promoting the 
sale of wildcat mining stocks, while one of 
our geologists advised me that I should not 
write along this line but leave the dissemina- 
tion of this kind of information to profes- 
sional men. I have no apologies to make for 
the information given in “Where the Rain- 
bow Ends” nor for the results which I am 
informed it has brought. 

In a recent trip to the Hills I found that 
the number of people who were engaged in 


placer mining at this time has increased » 


from a bare one-half dozen to between 200 
and 300 people and that the majority of 
those who were spending their time at this 
phase of mining were making a daily clean-up 
of from $5 to $15 each. Most of the rich 
placer ground in the Hills belongs to private 
parties so that the people who have become 
interested in getting their income from what 
yellow sand they are able to wash out are 
necessarily restricted to a very Jimited area. 

French Creek, near Custer, was partly open 
ground. It is now taken all the way to its 
head.” Lightning Creek is also being worked. 
In the early days of gold mining this was 
one of the rich placer fields. Hank Wright, 
a placer miner of the '70’s, used to clean up 
around $400 per gweek on this creek. The 
Custer Bank, where he deposited his dust, is 
still there and is again receiving gold dust 
over its scales. 

All the water from French Creek from its 
head to its source, is now either taken or 
leased and visitors may-find men busily at 
work separating the yellow metal from the 
grosser dirt. The Custer County Bank has 
brought out its old gold scales that had not 
been used for 40 years and are daily weigh- 
ing and buying all of the gold the miners 
are bringing in. I stepped into the bank re- 
cently and asked to see some of the placer 
gold. One of the officials picked up a small 
essence bottle that one of the miners had 
just brought in, which had a little gold dust 
in the bottom, and on my asking him what 
it was worth, replied that there was $36 
there. 

This is not an attempt to create a gold 
stampede, for there are plenty of men in 
the district now who know and understand 
mining to take care of all the placer fields 
which are open for operation, and I would 
strongly discourage any influx of people to 
this district who would like to enter the min- 
ing game. 
















































































































































